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No. 549 Classmate® Open-Front Table with No. 540-A Classmate Amerflex® Chair. 


Self-leveling glides take the 
“rock and roll” out of learning 


Wobbly tables can be one of the 
most annoying classroom distrac- 
tions. American Seating No. 549 
Classmates Open-Front Tables elimi- 
nate table rocking with exclusive 
self-leveling, silicone-floating, steel 
glides that automatically adjust to 
uneven floors. 


You conserve valuable floor area, 
too, thanks to pedestal standards. 
Pupils need less space to push their 
chairs back than with old-fashioned 
four-legged tables. And there’s extra 


NASHVILLE PRODUCTS CO. 
158 Sec. Ave., No., Nashville 


HIGHLAND PRODUCTS CO. 
Broadway at Jackson, Knoxville 


room for activities. 

What’s more, your students can 
concentrate in comfort because the 
chair seat and back are of tough, 
supple AMERFLEX®, the wonderful 
polymer plastic that conforms to 
body contours, then returns to its 
original shape as you stand, 

These American Seating Class- 
mates make a perfect combination 
for any school. Wouldn’t you like to 
have them in your classrooms? Details 
are yours for the writing. 


SCHOOL PRODUCTS CO. 
1544 Madison Ave., Memphis 


CHATTANOOGA SCHOOL PRODUCTS 
Twelfth and Carter, Chattanooga 
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Glide automatically lowers 
to adjust.to floor. 





Table surface is level in seconds. 











NOTICE OUR REDUCED RATES— 
UP TO 24 MONTHS FOR REPAYMENT 





PERSONAL 
LOANS 





we 





Borrow $300.00 to $600.00 
or more ... from Fellow 
Teachers . . . on Signature, 
Auto or Furniture! 


TEACHERS-PROFESSIONAL INVESTMENT CORPORATION is owned by 1200 Louisiana Teachers. 
Their purpose is to help solve your money problems with NO red tape, One inquiry and One place to 
pay. Now it is easy to get a reliable, confidential and prompt loan from the privacy of your living 


room. Generally, your signature is sufficient. 


Merely fill out the inquiry below and mail it to 


Teachers-Professional Investment Corporation, P. O. Box 270, Baton Rouge, Louisiana. 


BORROWING MAY BE BENEFICIAL—LET T.P.I.C. EASE 
YOUR PAYMENT PROBLEM BY CONSOLIDATION. YOUR 
MONTHLY PAYMENTS AND COSTS CAN BE REDUCED AS 
WELL AS HAVING ONLY ONE CREDITOR. 


No embarrassment — everything is handled confidentially. Re- 
member, when borrowing, borrow from T.P.I.C., owned by your 
fellow teachers. 


TEACHERS—PROFESSIONAL INVESTMENT CORP. 
Owned by 1200 Louisiana Teachers 
CREED SCOGGINS, General Manager 
PHONE Di 4-373! 4609 North Boulevard, Baton Rouge, La. 





PERSONAL LOAN PLANS ; 
Borrow 20 Pay 24 Pay 
(Exclude 
July & 

Aug.) 
: $300.00 $18.00 $15.00 } 
: 400.00 24.00 20.00 
500.00 30.00 25.00 
600.00 36.00 3000 } 
Your Life is Insured During , 
Re Period of Loan 








Serving Teachers of LOUISIANA, MISSISSIPP!, GEORGIA, TENNESSEE, and OTHERS 





I Send your inquiry to Teachers-Professional Investment Corp., P. O. ! 
j Box 270, Baton Rouge, La., for Prompt Loan Service 
tll Name: 
| Spouse's Name: 
1 

j Home Address: 


| EMPLOYED BY: 
1 City System 
I or 

! County System 
| Name of School 


| PAYMENT PLAN: 


, 20 Payment Plan 
Specify—} 24 Payment Plan 


PLEASE SEND ME INFORMATION CONCERNING A LOAN 
IN THE AMOUNT OF $ 
Signature 
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NOTE TO TENNESSEE TEACHERS 
Dear Teacher: 


Our PERSONAL LOAN PLANS are devised 
to aid teachers who need temporary financial 
assistance, either to pay some unexpected 
expense or for some luxury that is desired, or 
to take advantage of a.good bargain via a 
cash basis. This type of loan can also pro- 
vide a convenient and economical manner of 
consolidating obligations so that monthly pay- 
ments can remain within planned budgets. 
Remember, borrowing wisely is no disgrace; 
on the contrary, it is generally beneficial. 


Very truly yours, 
TEACHERS-PROFESSIONAL INVEST. CORP. 
C. B. Scoggins, 


General Manager 








TEACHERS- Are You Saving $ and ¢ 


On Your Automobile Insurance? 
SEND IN THIS FORM for quotations on your car. No obligation, of course. 

















Name Address Po oe Ee 
School Are you (or spouse) a member of State Educ. Assoc. ? Yes [] No [J 
Are there any drivers in household over age 65? Yes [] No [J Male under age 21 ? Yes (] No 
Do you receive reimbursement for any use of your car? Yes [] No [| Your Age 

Do you or your spouse use the car in occupation other than to and from work? Yes (] No 
Married ? Yes [|] No Involved in serious accident last five years? Yes [] No [J 


DESCRIPTION OF VEHICLE 


Year Model Trade Name Model __ so OR ie 


Deluxe, Special, etc. 
A 


Month and Year 








Type of Body Cost Purchase date __ 











Factory (or serial) No. Present Insurance Expires seri Ae eR MS PAE de 





UNDERLINE COVERAGES DESIRED 





First Semi- Semiannual 
annual prem. thereafter 


LIABILIT Y—Bodily Injury and Property Damage, 10/20/5, 25/50/5, or 
50/100/5 (Thousand Dollars) . Phateves 0 ht ee «2 





MEDICAL SERVICES—$500, $1000, or $2000 per person. . . . . 2. 2. TC = 


COMPREHENSIVE—Fire, Wind, Theft, Vandalism, and Glass breakage, etc. . Sr LN Hi 





EMERGENCY ROAD SERVICE—Up to $10.00 eachuse. . . . 2. 2. 2.) ~_ PS 


COLLISION AND UPSET—$25 or $50 or $100 deductible or 80% coverage 
On 80% coverage, your share never exceeds $50 per accident . . . . . . .) ~~ 





peel $n ee ee 







INSURANCE * Sponsored by af. 
Mannh COMPANIES TENNESSEE EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


W. O. Evers, State Manager John E. Stewart Joe L. Skelton 

321 Seventh Avenue, North P. O. Box 1143 4372 Castle Avenue 
Nashville Chattanooga Memphis 17, Tennessee 
ALpine 4-3950 VErnon 1-1676 Phone: MU 5-1603 
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Efficiency of a practically flawless 
kind may be reached naturally in 
the struggle for bread. But there 
is something beyond—a_ higher 
point, a subtle and unmistakable 
touch of love and pride beyond 
mere skill; almost an inspiration 
which gives to all work that finish 
which is almost art—which is art. 
—JOsEPH CONRAD 
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newly revised 
teaching 
material 


on 
menstrual 


hygiene 


COMPLETE PRE-TEEN PROGRAM AVAILABLE FREE 
FROM THE MAKERS OF KOTEX NAPKINS—NOW 
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"You're a Young Lady Now” 
Bright new edition! Charmingly whole- 


some booklet for girls 9-12 givessimple, = 11 WING ALL THE FEATURES YOU'VE REQUESTED! 


easy-to-understand explanation of 
menstruation. 


Film: “The Story of Menstruation,” 
by Walt Disney Productions. 16 mm. 
sound and color animated film, avail- 
able free on short term loan. 


"Very Personally Yours” 
—New revision! A 
slightly more detailed 
explanation for teenage 
girls. 





Kotex napkin 
Demonstration Kit 
New, for a practical 
classroom discussion of 
sanitary protection. The 
kit contains product 
samples and descriptive 

literature. 


Teaching Guide 
—Suggested lesson plans for 


teaching menstrual hygiene. Menstrual 


Physiology Chart 
Newly revised color 
chart to help you 
simplify classroom 
|| discussions. 


- |“At What Age Should a Girl Be 

Told About Menstruation?” 

—Informative booklet for 
parent-teacher discussions. 





Free! Kotex napkin dispensing machines in your school. See coupon. 
KOTEX is a tradernark of KIMBERLY-CLARK CORPORATION 


Kimberly-Clark Corporation « Educational Dept. ST-20 * Neenah, Wisconsin 





Please send me free (except for return postage) your 16 mm. sound 
film, “The Story of Menstruation.” 






































B “I 
| | 
| 
| 

| Day wanted (allow 4 weeks) Name (please print) | 
| 2nd choice (allow 5 weeks) | 
| 3rd choice (allow 6 weeks) Schocl | 
| Also send the following: | 
i copies of “You're a Young Lady Now" (for girls 9-12) Street. 
| copies of ‘Very Personally Yours” (for girls 12 and older) | 
| —_—Physiology Chart Kotex napkin Demonstration Kit > | 
| Teaching Guide ~WW_“At What Age Should a Girl Be City _ ] 
| Told About Menstruation?” | 
| In addition, please send full information on free rest room dispensing | 
i machines for Kotex napkins._____ State 
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TEACHERS - Just Mail This Coupon to 
# BORROW 5100105600 BY MAIL 


in complete privacy! LIFE INSURANCE 
protects your paymentt-AT NO CHARGE! 


FAST SERVICE! No Cosigners required | tis zest iinie we 


Select your Loan 












Here is a confidential loan service for teachers who need money to further their education, 


















to pay pressing bills and protect credit ratings. The cash is here . ready and waiting for needs here 
you now. You can borrow BY MAIL from the privacy of your home without anyone in 

your community knowing you are applying for a loan. Just sign the short application and 

note below, oad mall it at once. Your request for a loan will receive i diate att Cash 24 Cash 2 
And, when approved, you will receive, at no charge a certificate of life insurance that You Get | Months | You Get | Months 





guarantees that your loan will be paid in full if you die from any cause. 


FIVE IMPORTANT REASONS CONFIDENTIAL 
WHY TEACHERS USE OUR SERVICE —iricnas, reistives, merenanes | 20008] 1180) 50000) 27 


—none of these people will 
, ving 30000] 1749) 60000 3249) 
SIGNATURE ONLY ‘escner toans are mace “20 YOU ate applying for 32 


$10000'$ 593 |$409000 $2275 
































@ on signature only— no cosigners, no endorsers. No mort- MAIL, All mail is sent to you In a plain envelope and the transaction 
gages on car, furniture or personal property. is completely confidential and private. 
CONVENIENT TERMS convenient monthly Yes, no matter where you live or teach, whether you are married 
e installments pay loan out of future earnings. Payments or single, you may solve your money problem by mail. Today, 
d to fit your income. Entire loan can be repaid at any this minute, fill out and mail the Application and Note 
time and you pay only for the time you use the money—no below. That's all you have to do. We'll speed pth ah mea way 
longer! to you as soon as approved. We guarantee satisf . Our 


sixty year old organization is licensed and supervised by the 
, Nebraska Banking Department. You can deal with us in com- 
NO SUMMER PAYMENTS jo principsi plete confidence at Nebraska's fair interest rate. Select the 


@ during summer vacation. If your salary stops during ' a 
the summer, payments on principal stop also. amount you need from the chart; then rush application. 


PRIVATE The loan is made by mail from the pri- 

@ vacy of your own home. You see no agents or credit 

managers—only you and we know about it. We guarantee 
strict privacy. 





























































































LIFE INSURANCE—NO CHARGE Formerly State Finance Company 
PAY for HOME REPAIRS ® Your loan is paid off should you die. Your family will Over Sizty Years of Service 
not inherit a debt. This protection is yours at no charge to you. 
FOR $100 to $600 = CUT OUT AND MAIL TODAY! ---- 
Diol Finance Company, Dept. B-10 The following are all the debts that I have: 
Full Amount , Paying 
410 Kilpatrick Bidg., Omaha 2, Nebraska I Still Owe | Per Mo. To Whom Owing Address 
Please accept my application for a loan. It is understood that after the loan is made a is 
| can return the money to you within 10 days and there will be no charge or cost 
whatsoever. $ $ 
“FILE INFORMATION ONLY—Piease list below relative information 
Amount you want to borrow $....... Oe ote IN OUR OFPICE?. = for our confidential files 
Amount earned Number of months | Name of Relative . oc otciafecilaansatuioes evap! Ac cicinsbdgespices 
DB Brececccnccece WD WITS on ociccsceticcicencnccesintc, SUNN TRE II ict rsecncede<cenceeren 
Name and address es | n° | Seer eee —_ 
of school you teach..................... wivskiipedssdapbialione a - t sath \ 
How lone with weselens Name of Relative wevco-ceenseneecacesencseccscemevarmcecssemncece (MGintiondihip) ..............- 
present employe?.......----.---.-------------------- employment... Street.......... Pe Ce a ae ie 
Husband or wife's Salary 
employment... sipicentesicibvntebebicssbiticescitssecin TINA liainkadieiiacte caleiiatangibvickerins Name of Relative ‘ enssineeséslpsnassititstnitiassuapadiiaainlse MANNII chastise me 
To whom are payments on o alas ae Steet Pom. a 3 
Bank you deal with (Name)..................Town.. - ee | MM 0 ee Ke 
Amount you owe bank? $...........-..-..-...---.--- ‘Menthay 5 pay ymente? $ 
What security on bank loan? . Street a ne TOWD. ~~ StAate.....-..----— OCCUD.... wae. 
$ 7 a The above statements are made for the purpose of securing aloan. 1 agree ti that if 
below OTHER a or Finance. company (or | near NOW owe on a loan: any Genus coleel the U.S. Mail shalt be lod an saw 
PRUE: PALES oe Reece eee, o) aococcnscanercenceasaenpsanscounwers Sign Full Street 
Pay rent or real estate Name Here. Address. 
payment to? (Name)... Town * 
po UE Rey Se eese's vat Se gee Town County. State 
| | | 
NOTE penn | Monthly First Payment | Final Payment 
OE I inks vn nassisivninsinitemehan Payment $.............................-- | Due Date ee eee Ee Date. 
In consideration of the Amount of Loan, above stated, made by Dial Finance Company at its office in Omaha, This note is subject to acceptance by the company at its office and will be promptly 
Nebraska, the undersigned promise to pay to said company at its office the amount of said loan together returned to the undersigned if the loan is not approved. 
with interest as stated herein. 
The interest hereon shall be at the rate of 3% month on that part of the ungeid 
A Monthly Payment as stated above shall be made in each month beginning with principal balance not exceeding $150 and 244% per month on that ae over $150 
the above First Payment Due Date and ending with the above Final Payment and not in excess of $300 and % of 1% per month on any remainder of such unpaid 
Due Date, except that the Final Payment shall be equal to the unpaid principal principal balance computed on the number of days elapsed, a month being 30 
balance and interest. consecutive days. 
Default in the terms of this note shall at the company’s option, without notice, 
render the then unpaid balance due and payable. 
It is agreed that the validity and construction of this note shall be determined 
under and by virtue of the laws of Nebraska. 
NO PRINCIPAL PAYMENTS REQUIRED Bi 
DURING MONTHS IN WHICH TEACHING REQUIRED »> 
SALARY IS NOT RECEIVED Q (If married, both husband and wife must PERSONALLY sign) 
== RETURN THIS FORM PROMPTLY TO AVOID DELAY IN COMPLETING YOUR LOAN 











Your students count on YOU 


for military guidance! @is 


MAIL COUPON FOR FREE 
GUIDANCE MATERIALS 


They need your advice. 


Your students depend on you to guide them 
toward the right military service decision —the 
decision best suited to their individual future 
plans. When these young men and women ask 
your advice, their very future hinges on your an- 
swers. So be sure youranswersare based on facts. 





You need up-to-date 
information. po you have sufficient 


military guidance materials on file? If not, 
please clip and mail the coupon. Request as 
many copies of each free booklet as you think 
you'll need. Your order will be filled promptly. 
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THE ADJUTANT GENERAL 
Dept. of the Army 


i Washington 25, D. C. 


ATTN: AGSN 


Please send me the following booklets. In the box 
next to each title, I have indicated the number of 
copies I need. 


THE SECRET OF GETTING AHEAD. New 48-page booklet 
i describing Army educational opportunities open to high 


school graduates only. 
MEET THE MODERN ARMY. New booklet showing how to 
j day’s Army is truly modern. 


j WHAT ARE YOUR SON’S CHANCES OF MAKING GOOD? 
12-page booklet for parents describing their son’s oppor- 

j tunities in today’s Army. 

i THIS IS HOW IT IS. Factual preview of a young man’s first 


few months in the Army. 


i [] MILITARY GUIDANCE IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS. Recently 
up-dated military orientation reference manual for guidance 
counselors and teachers. 


ARMY OCCUPATIONS AND YOU. A comprehensive refer- 
ence handbook explaining Army job training opportunities. 
For teachers and guidance counselors. 


MOTION PICTURES: The Army has several excellent films available 
for showing to students or community groups. Each dramatically 
portrays the problems of a high school youth about to enter the 
service. Want more information? Please check this box. [ 
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EDITORIAL 


Let’s Peer Into the Future 


NE is inclined at a time like this to think back over 
what the past ten years have meant to education 
in our state. We have had some disappointments, but 
we have made many gains. Perhaps we should forget 
the disappointments and think about the improve- 
ments which have been made, 
When we think about improvements, most of us 
are inclined to think about what has happened to the 
salaries of teachers, 


The beginning salary of a teacher with a degree 
was $1530 for the biennium 1947-1949. In 1949, the 
beginning salary was raised to $2007 for the school year 
1949-1950, In 1959, the legislature made the beginning 
salary $2550, and it is to be $2650 in 1960-1961. The 


maximum salary will be $3400. This does not include 
the so-called overage. For the school year 1959-1960, 


the overage amounted to an average of $142 per 
teacher. All indications point to an increase in the 
overage for 1960-1961. This overage money does not 
become a part of the salary schedule, but it is added 
to the salaries of teachers. 

The state salary schedule does not tell a complete 
story of the salary situation in our state. The average 
salary for 1949-1959 was $1937 while the average for 
1958-1959 was $3538. This makes an increase of ap- 
proximately $1600. The estimated average salary for 
1959-1960 is $3850. 


The total state appropriations for all educational 
purposes tell an interesting story. In the biennium 
1949-1951, the total appropriation for education was 
$120,853,000. This was increased to $135,500,000 for 
1951-1953. For 1953-1955, it was $158,000.00. In 1955- 
1957, it was $200,000,000; in 1957-1959, it was $229,000,- 
000; and in 1959-1961, it was $258,000,000. This means 
that appropriations for all educational purposes have 
more than doubled in the last decade. 

The total increase in appropriations for all state 
purposes in 1959 was approximately $37,500,000. Of 
this amount $32,500,000 went for education. We are 
often asked if this much money is appropriated for 
education why cannot more be put into teachers’ sal- 
aries. he answer is that it takes a lot of money to 
take care of the growth in the school system. A few 
figures of the past decade might be of interest. 

The enrollment for grades 1-12 in 1949 was 638,920 
as compared to 799,320 in 1959. The number of teach- 
ing positions increased by 6600 during the same period. 
The number of teachers with a bachelor’s degree in- 
creased from 8772 in 1949 to 17,265 in 1959. The 
number of teachers with master’s degrees increased 
from 1525 in 1949 to 5034 in 1959. Appropriations for 
retirement and social security increased from $4,700,000 
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for the biennium 1949-1951 to $16,740,000 in 1959-61. 
However, some of the most important gains made 
during this decade have not been financial. 


The Retirement Law passed in 1945 has been im- 
proved considerably. In 1957, teachers were given an 
opportunity to continue a lesser retirement system and 
add Social Security. Twelve thousand, five hundred 
teachers took advantage of this means of improving 
their retirement. In 1959, teachers were given a second 
chance, and 1500 more were added to the list. During 
these years, increased appropriations were made for the 
retirement system in order to make it actuarially sound. 


The sick-leave law for teachers was passed in 1947, 
but in 1959 the legislature made possible the accumula- 
tion of 40 days sick leave instead of 36. 


The Tenure Law was enacted in 1951. It regulated 
the dismissal, suspension, and transfer of teachers. The 
law specifies legitimate reasons for dismissal, outlines 
the procedure to be followed, and provides for hear- 
ings and judicial reviews. The Tenure Law has helped 
to stabilize the teaching profession. 


A new Certification Law passed in 1951, gave the 
State Board of Education authority to certify teachers. 
Higher standards for teacher education and higher re- 
quirements for teacher certification have resulted. All 
applicants must now have 36 hours in professional edu- 
cation—the specified additional hours in the subject 
matter of the grades or areas to be taught—and 60 quar- 
ter hours in six specified areas. A bachelor’s degree is 
now a requirement for all professional certificates. In 
estimating the gains, this Certification Law is frequently 
underestimated. 


The Horace Mann Insurance Company, which 
sells insurance to teachers only, was invited by the TEA 
to come into Tennessee in 1955. This company pro- 
vides insurance cheaper than most companies because 
teachers are preferred risks. A new program of group 
term life insurance which first became available last 
April was taken by 6650 teachers. Today there are over 
15,000 Horace Mann automobile, life, health and ac- 
cident policies in effect in Tennessee. It is impossible 
to estimate the total savings realized by these 15,000 
policy holders. 


What of the decade ahead? 


In spite of our gains during the past decade, we are 
still very low in our standing among the states on sal- 
aries, certification of teachers, expenditures per pupil, 
and on many other points. Our immediate goals should 
be further improvement of teachers’ salaries, improve- 

[Continued on page 26] 





Gifted Teachers for all Children 


With much current interest in the gifted, it is surprising that so little 


By WALTER B. BARBE 


University of Chattanooga 
Professor of Education 


HE very same need for early 

identification of gifted children 
and provisions for them also exists 
for early identification of our gifted 
teachers and making adequate pro- 
visions for them. There would be 
no question but that the topic of 
gifted teachers should be given more 
importance than any other, for it is 
through the efforts of our gifted 
teachers that the gifts of our chil- 
dren will be developed. 


Who Is the Gifted Teacher? 


Just as the definition of the gifted 
child has changed from the earlier 
concept of “over-all superiority” to 
an achievement-capacity definition 
of “consistently superior perform- 
ance in any single worthwhile line 
of endeavor,” so must our definition 
of gifted teachers change. The idea 
must change that in order for one 
to be considered a “gifted teacher” 
she must be able to do some of 
everything and be everything to 
every child. 

The demand that the teacher be 
able to do so many things, and be 
able to reach every child, is a threat 
in itself. Mediocrity is encouraged 
when average performance in every- 
thing is the goal. Who then is the 
gifted teacher? The definition might 
be that the gifted teacher is one who 
is able to inspire in children a love 
of learning, to develop within each 
child his particular gifts, and is will- 
ing to admit when she cannot do 
this with a particular child. 


It is a mistaken notion to think 
that the gifted teacher is one who 
is equally good with all children. 
This in itself probably means aver- 
age with all. It is better that we 
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attention has been given to the great need for gifted teachers. 


have gifted teachers who are able to 
reach particular children, who were 
perhaps not reached by another 
teacher. The very purpose of chang- 
ing teachers from grade to grade 
assumes that teachers are different, 
have different gifts, and in turn are 
better for the largest number of 
children when they are not with the 
same group all the way through the 
elementary grades. 

It is time that we recognize indi- 
vidual differences of teachers. This 
must not be done with a negative 
implication that the teacher who 
cannot reach every child is in some 
way an “ungifted” teacher. Teach- 
ers differ in innate ability, person- 
ality, and interest just as do children. 
These very differences themselves 
should be encouraged, rather than 
somehow be made to fit into a pat- 
tern of what the typical teacher is 
supposed to be like. Not only must 
principals and _ supervisors and 
superintendents recognize that teach- 
ers differ, but teachers themselves 
must also recognize it not only con- 
cerning other teachers, but must 
recognize it concerning themselves. 


The idea of classroom teachers 
identifying strengths and weaknesses 
of others, when they have been given 
little or no opportunity to identify 
their own strengths and weaknesses, 
is undoubtedly one of the weak- 
nesses in our present educational 
set-up. The implication of this, of 
course, is that it is impossible for 
any one teacher to be the best 
teacher for all children. 


Too often, administrators, plead- 
ing the time-worn cry of “practical- 
ity,’ assign pupils to various 
teachers’ rooms on the basis of 
chance. In what amounts to little 
more than a human lottery, chil- 
dren’s names are drawn out of a hat 
or are alternately assigned to dif- 


ferent classrooms. If we know no 
more about children than this, and 
know no more about our teachers, 
then we are truly susceptible to the 
criticism of the parent. 

On the other hand, however, al- 
lowing parents to choose the teacher 
is no better. Allowing the children 
to choose is even worse. The ideal 
way in theory, and in practice also 
if one’s school is to function as it 
should, is to assign children on the 
basis of what is known about them 
to the teacher who can help them 
the most. This necessitates a_ thor- 
ough understanding of both the 
children and the teacher. 


Characteristics of the Gifted 
Teacher 

Since the expression “gifted chil- 
dren” has been used so much more 
frequently than that of “gifted teach- 
er,” let us apply the standards used 
to characterize gifted children to see 
how they apply to gifted teachers. 
Of course, the comparison cannot be 
carried too far, but it does present 
some interesting parallels. 

With gifted children, the I.Q. has 
frequently been used as the identi- 
fying measurement. This has been 
found to be a very poor basis on 
which to attempt to identify all 
gifted children, for it is effective in 
identifying only one type of gifted- 
ness—that of mental superiority, The 
use of the 1.Q. to identify gifted 
teachers is equally limited. It would 
only indicate mental superiority and 
would not necessarily indicate gift- 
edness in teaching. 

Just as the 1.Q. of the so-called 
“gifted child” cannot be set at any 
definite point, neither should any 
definite 1.Q. be used as the measure- 
ment of the teacher with mental su- 
periority. There are certain limits 
within which the gifted child is most 
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likely to fall; this is also true with 
the gifted teacher. In order that the 
teacher possess a real love of learn- 
ing, it must be assumed that she is 
at least average in mental ability or 
would possess an I.Q. of over 100 
and likely over 110. 

The gifted child has been found 
to be superior in physical condition. 
This might also apply to the gifted 
teacher. It takes good health to be 
a gifted teacher. In addition to re- 
quiring some mental adeptness, 
teaching is physically demanding. 
[his does not mean to imply that 
all teachers who are gifted are in the 
best of health. It does mean, how- 
ever, that it is most likely a gifted 
teacher will possess good physical 
health. 

Good mental health is also essen- 
tial. ‘To deal with so many different 
personalities in so many different 
situations as is required of the teach- 
er demands that her mental health 
be good. In order to be a gifted 
teacher, one must be basically secure 
himself so that he is able to objec- 
tively understand the problems of 
others. 

The gifted teacher should have a 
wide variety of interests. Not all 




















“Let’s not bother him. .. . It’s his lunch hour!” 
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these interests need to be highly de- 
veloped, but the teacher must be 
willing and eager to explore new 
things. It is impossible to teach good 
attitudes; they can only be “caught.” 

Beyond even these things, how- 
ever, there is something in the gifted 
teacher that cannot be measured ob- 
jectively. It is the intangible that 
can be called that particular “spark.” 
All sensitive teachers see this spark 
in certain of their children and re- 
gardless of what the test says, what- 
ever contrary evidence they have, 
they know this is a gifted child. The 
same “spark” exists in teachers 
whether the objective evidence indi- 
cates so or not. Those who possess 
this “spark” are indeed gifted. 


What Are Some Indications 
of Gifted Teachers? 

Not ali characteristics of gifted 
teachers involve such factors as abil- 
ity, personality and mental and 
physical health. Nor are they all in- 
tangible such as the love of teaching 
which all gifted teachers possess. 
There are certain observable char- 
acteristics which indicate the gifted 
teacher. 

The most obvious indication of 
the gifted teacher 
is probably the 
evidence of prepa- 
ration he makes. 
Authorities in the 
elementary school 
have long known 
that unit teaching 
is the most effective 
means of teaching. 
But it is also 
known that unit 
teaching requires a 
great deal of plan- 
ning. It is no secret 


that the gifted 
teacher __ realizing 
this, plans work 


ahead. He does not 
necessarily 
stay with these 
plans. When the 
child has finished 
his work and says, 
“What do I do 
now?”, he has 
meaningful activi- 
ties planned ahead 
for him. 
Grouping within 
one’s. classroom 


always 





is an accepted procedure for provid- 
ing for the “maximum development 
of every boy and girl in terms of his 
unique nature and needs.” The 
gifted teacher must group within 
the classroom on the basis of many 
factors, whether he has a_hetero- 
geneous group or a so-called homo- 
geneous group. If the lesson is not 
planned, grouping within the class- 
room is impossible. 


In addition to good preparation 
which the gifted teacher makes, 
there is still another measureable 
indication of the gifted teacher. 
This is the teacher’s interest in and 
knowledge of his students. Those 
in the elementary school are particu- 
larly fortunate in having to know 
only a small number of pupils as 
compared with the large numbers 
high school teachers must know. If, 
at the elementary level, we do not 
thoroughly know and understand 
our pupils, then the very advantage 
which has been given to us is taken 
away. 

Another important characteristic 
is that he be concerned about 
growth rather than achievement. By 
some strange twist of thinking, it 
has become the philosophy of some 
schools to make all their children 
score high on achievement tests. No 
test has even been devised that will 
measure the really important things 
children must learn in school. Im- 
portant as reading, writing, and 
arithmetic are, still more important 
are those intangibles such as love for 
learning, respect for one’s fellow 
man and appreciation of the world 
in which we live. 


Certainly the goal should not be 
to see how little can be learned in 
an academic way, but neither should 
the goal be achievement and achieve- 
ment alone. It is a known fact that 
those who strive for academic 
achievement succeed merely in de- 
veloping children who can _ score 
high on achievement tests, but they 
lose this ability as soon as the pres- 
sure is removed from them. The 
gifted teacher is one who is con- 
cerned with beginning with children 
where they are and helping them to 
grow from that point, rather than 
merely keeping them above any 
mythical national norm. 

The most intangible, perhaps the 
most important characteristic of the 

[Continued on page 27] 
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School by Telephone 











Ww. M. lien ibcsieantan Times 
Seventh grade classmates visit Donnie Orrell, a polio patient, who parti- 
cipates by telephone in the regular classes at Lookout School, Chattanooga. 








W. C. King, Chattanooga Times 
Partial use of only his right hand remaining after a polio attack enables 
Tommy Carden to use the electric typewriter. Charlie Flowers (left) is 
president of the Junior Sertoma Club which sponsors this two-way telephone 
system. Catherine Perry is Tommy’s history teacher at Chattanooga City 
High. Max Van, math teacher, was instrumental in accomplishing the project. 


To a homebound student who often feels isolated, every com- 
munication is important. A homebound teacher, however competent, 
cannot provide all the benefits of classroom experiences. 

Two-way speakers bridge the gap and enable students to listen 
and contribute to discussions taking place in the classrooms. Photo- 
graphs and visits introduce their classmates and help them to as- 
sociate voices and names with the appropriate faces. 

The homebound students are not the only ones who benefit, how- 
ever, from this two-way communication. Their efforts serve as spurs 
to other students. 
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Individual 


By L. X. MAGNIFICO, Head 


Department of Special Education 
The University of Tennessee 


HE term special education, as 

we see it is ephemeral or transi- 
tional, since it is little more than 
a vehicle to reinforce the purposes 
of education in the American de- 
mocracy as propounded by the Edu- 
cational Policies Commission more 
than twenty years ago. 

As late as 1924 American public 
education was reasonably adequate 
for the masses of sane and healthy 
children. Yet even before that date 
there were those who denounced and 
proscribed elementary education as 
inadequate. The excerpt from an 
address delivered by Judge Ben R. 
Lindsey in 1905 (see opposite) , il- 
lustrates some of the thinking of the 
time. Three years later Frank Par- 
sons deplored the fact that there 
were no existing agencies concerned 
with assisting individuals to secure 
employment, and as a result planted 
the seed that generated the voca- 
tional guidance movement. With 
child labor having a heyday between 
1908 and 1924 and with the family 
farm quite extant during the same 
period, the public schools in the 
cities attempted vocational guidance 
for those children who demonstrated 
little aptitude for success in aca- 
demic subjects. Rural children, of 
course, found opportunities on the 
unmechanized family farm or with 
small businesses and factories in 
villages and towns. 

The period from 1908 to 1924— 
sixteen years—comprises the periods 
of infancy and childhood for the 
guidance movement. We prefer to 
call this sixteen-year span the age 
of suppression not only for guidance 
but for the recognition of individual 
differences in children, since it was 
during the era from 1912 to 1925 
that the behaviorists were quite as- 
sertive in their pronouncements that 
differences among men _ usually 
emanted through environment and 
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Differenees: Our Precious Assets 





Pressures of political, social, and economic upheavals have 
nurtured inevitable changes in our educational philosophy. 


training. From 1925 to the begin- 
ning of the decade following World 
War II, both the guidance move- 
ment and the concept of mental 
genetic differences endured a period 
of toleration, and since the end of 
World War II, guidance and differ- 
entiated programs of education have 
enjoyed a period of cultivation, sim- 
ply because of the socio-economic 
pressures. 


Peruaps we are an idealistic na- 
tion but our ideals have always been 
soundly based on a substratum of 
Yankee practicality. When the pub- 
lic became aware that not only were 
children’s services no longer needed 
on the farms and in the factories, 
but that they were beginning to com- 
pete with their higher-priced elders 
in the labor market, that was when 
we passed our first labor laws. 

But once the laws were in force, 
we found ourselves burdened with 
the responsibility of large masses of 
children completely at loose ends. 
So we built schools and herded the 
children into them to be educated 
en masse, or, at least to be kept 
wholesomely occupied, and most im- 
portant, out of the way. 

It would be unfair to say that ex- 
pediency alone dictated the passing 
of the child labor laws in the United 
States and the establishment of uni- 
versal education in this country, or 
to say that the democratic ideal, at 
least as applied to our educational 
system, is sheer hypocrisy. However, 
the fact remains that the laws were 
not passed until such time as they 
were expedient. 

Now prospects for a system of spe- 
cial classes for the gifted look more 
promising than at any other time in 
our history. Why? Because it seems 
that once again the goals of expe- 
diency and idealism have coincided. 
With Russia’s apparent leap forward 
in the astrophysical sciences, the 
public has suddenly come to realize 
that differentiated education for 
superior children is a very desirable 
thing indeed. 
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Amusingly enough, at the same 
time we decided that we were not 
paying enough attention to the edu- 
cation of the superior, Russia ap- 
parently decided that she was paying 
too much attention. As a result, a 
considerable number of her students 
were sent back for a required stint 
at the farms and factories before 
they were allowed to continue with 
their education. 

Our educational system is, as re- 
cent global events have demon- 
strated to our chagrin, something 
less than adequate. To develop as 


a nation, we need to develop the 
talents that lie within each child 
who is, or will be, a functioning part 
of the nation. 

Dean Willard C, Olson of the Col- 
lege of Education of the University 
of Michigan states quite forcefully 
that a century of research has pro- 
vided ample documentation of indi- 
vidual differences in every dimension 
—physical, social, emotional, and in- 
tellectual. Many of these are ob- 
servable and measurable at birth 
and before. At each age they repre- 
sent an end product in development 
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Child Reform Through Education for a Trade 


My experience is that most boys will work if given any kind of an 
encouraging opportunity. The lack of a chance is often responsible for 
idleness. Ninety-six per cent of our boys and girls are forced out of the 
grammar school to fight the battles of life. They must have a chance to 
earn a living under such reasonably favorable conditions as not to destroy 
all chance of happiness or else they must become idlers and loafers. 

My own experience is that our common school education too often fails 
to equip them for earning more than the most scanty wages. An opportunity 
between the sixth and eighth grades in our city school for children of the 
toiling masses to learn some kind of useful trade or valuable work with the 
hands—to learn to do what their fathers do—is a reform in our educational 
system which the champions of child labor must, in my opinion, espouse 
if they would round out a systematic and consistent plan of battle in this 
fight for the salvation of the children. 

I want to see the time come in this country when a boy of fourteen 
years of age up may be a valuable help to the plumber, the carpenter or 
the printer at a decent wage, instead of going to the messenger service and 
the street. I do not believe that juvenile labor should trespass upon the 
legitimate occupations of men and women, but we must equip these children 
for some kind of industrial efficiency and usefulness, or enlarge our reforma- 
tories and prisons for their care and maintenance. 

One of the saddest things in my experience as judge of the juvenile court 
has been the little fellows who have requested me to send them to the 
reform school in order that they might learn a trade. The principal of a 
school once said to me: “Judge, why don’t you send that boy to the reform 
school so that he can learn a trade?’ On behalf of the boy, I replied: “In 
God’s name, why don’t you people on the Board of Education give him an 
opportunity to learn a trade at home?” 

I ask you, is it fair, just or decent that in most of the cities of this country 
an American boy has no opportunity to learn a trade, to capacitate himself 
for joyous, useful work with his hands, unless he commits a crime? And yet, 
I am compelled to say to you, that such is the condition in this country. 
—Ben R. Lindsey, “Child Labor Legislation in the Western States,” in 
Addresses at the Annual Meeting of the National Child Labor Committee, 
Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social Science, Vol. 25, 
May 1905, p. XXX. 
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of the numerous permutations and 
combinations of genetic and nur- 
tural factors. 


Development must be nurtured 
but individual differences persist 
under all conditions that man is able 
to provide. Most widely studied 
have been the differences between 
individuals where all have had the 
benefit of common experiences or 
materials for growth, Qualitative 
differences between individuals may 
regularly be found in areas of pres- 
ence and absence of experience, é.g., 
literate and illiterate. Well estab- 
lished also are intra-individual dif- 
ferences in the amount of various 
achievements present. Change with 
time at different rates and with 
unique designs is adequately docu- 
mented. Continuity over the years 
is the rule with systematic changes 
in individuals. The longer children 
attend school the more unlike they 
become in achievement in areas of 
common experience, If adjustments 
are made for the increasing averages 
the relative variability shows more 
constancy. 


Past research, then, has demon- 
strated conclusively that no one— 
educator or layman—can take a 
group of individuals of varied corti- 
cal make-up and physical construc- 
tion and ability, and expect each 
of them to master the same tasks 
with equal facility. And yet, ignor- 
ing this sound assumption, school 
personnel exert veritably Procrus- 
tean efforts to teach a child a skill 
long after diagnostic tests have as- 
sured them that he is incapable of 
acquiring it. Since it is a part of the 
curriculum, every child is supposed 
to learn it! Paradoxically, these edu- 
cators will accept the existence of 
the tests themselves as being a neces- 
sary part of modern education. They 
will swear by the tests as such, but 
they may not pay attention to the 
findings derived therefrom. 

Nor do they always pay appropri- 
ate regard to the true function of 
the guidance counselors in their 
schools. Too many schools today 
tend to relegate these workers to the 
category of psychometrists, registrars’ 
assistants, and vocational reference 
librarians, instead of acknowledging 
them as trained social educators. 

Such an over-all attitude in a 
school is largely the administrator’s 
fault, for most intramural attitudes 
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tend to take their coloring from his. 
Too often this emasculation of the 
guidance department’s function 
stems from the administrator’s own 
feeling that there is no real necessity 
for such a department, that he him- 
self “knows as much as any coun- 
selor,” and, hence, is fully equipped 
to handle any guidance program. 
However, the truly mature and effi- 
cient administrator will realize that, 
just as his training and education 
qualify him for his particular job, 
so the training and education of the 
guidance counselor qualify him for 
the kind of work he does, and 
neither can replace the other, 

The democratization of educa- 
tional opportunities has not only 
caused a gradual shift in attitudes 
toward individual differences in 
large numbers of people but it has 
called upon the guidance counselors 
to lead the way for the cultivation 
of such differences. The attitudes 
toward mental differences have gone 
through a period of suppression, a 
period of toleration, and, presently, 
these attitudes are ripe for a long 
and even permanent period of cul- 
tivation. The beginning of this pe- 
riod of cultivation also marks a 
period when guidance has come of 
age. 

IUNNAUSUQANADANUUAGAOEESOONNDEAAENNOSELOES CONN AQUA EAND EATEN ONAN TALENTS ENT TNT 
Nothing is more important in 

the education of a child than 

to give him respect for the fragil- 

ity of human life, and a sensi- 

tivity to the precarious balances 

on which life depends.-NORMAN 

Cousins, Saturday Review, No- 

vember 21, 1959. 


Vnnnendvaneeenendanannggyedtineti tit 


The period of toleration of atti- 
tudes toward individual differences 
parallels the period of the toleration 
of attitudes toward educational 
guidance. This was the period from 
the early 30’s to the decade following 
World War II, when public school 
personnel and many professional 
educators were imbued with politi- 
cal expediency under the guise of a 
questionable social psychology that 
all men are created equal. 

This egalitarianism, a false inter- 
pretation of democracy, has led some 
educators to maintain that the mal- 
adjusted and the normal children, 
the slow learners and the bright 
pupils must be kept together. Con- 
sequently, the educational process 
has been keyed to the lowest com- 





mon denominator and many of our 
school children have emerged intel- 
lectually crippled to some degree. 


During the period of toleration 
the “methods experts” paid lip 
service to individual differences 
while they searched for ways and 
means to guide and teach children 
to do the very things that they were 
incapable of doing. If a healthy 
child of low mentality could not suc- 
ceed in a subject, the teacher was 
admonished to send the child to the 
guidance counselor who was asked 
to diagnose the learning difficulties 
of the child. 

Usually the solution went no far- 
ther, since the school administrators 
for either political expediency or 
sheer ignorance or both expected 
one teacher to develop varied cur- 
ricula for deviant children in her 
classroom. Varied curricula, inci- 
dentally, meant the finding of a 
method to teach the course so that 
the child would pass it whether he 
understood it or not. 


3 one accepts capitalization on 
differences between individuals and 
building on strength within an in- 
dividual as a desirable practice for 
schools, certain consequences follow. 
The curriculum becomes broad 
rather than narrow. The function 
of the guidance counselor becomes 
one of a diagnostician of learning 
difficulties who will consider indi- 
vidual differences. In other words, 
the guidance counselor will come 
to accept individual differences in 
children as a reality and he will 
work with them not as a human 
tranquilizer but as one who will 
recognize differences in children 
without trying to put the blame for 
such differences on anyone. Neither 
will the counselor feel guilty that 
such differences do exist in children. 
When children are guided properly, 
they will occupy various roles in 
various groups in a school and even 
though they will have interests 
which differ, they will more likely 
find a place in a society which sur- 
vives and prospers because individu- 
als do fit into its varied needs. 

To summarize, each of us has his 
own particular potentials, which if 
we were guided properly, would rep- 
resent the chance for worthy achieve- 
ment in all. The Child of superior 
intellect would be counseled in a 

[Continued on page 16] 
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Falton High School photo 


1 student designed this safety device for holding plastic letters on a belt 
sander. Here a “W” is being finished. The attachment has small plastic 
pins which fit into holes drilled into letters for final mounting and allow the 
workman to hold the letters firmly on the sander without danger to himself. 


Don’t Drop The Dropouts 


They often have special abilities. 


This article 


describes a unique school that helps develop them. 


By CHARLSIE M. HOBBY, Academic Teacher 
Van Gilder Occupational Training Center, Knoxville 


AN GILDER Occupational 

Training Center is unique in 
many respects; primarily, in that it 
is the only one of its type in the 
South. A non-vocational school, with 
emphasis on the practical arts, it was 
developed essentially for the pupils 
who were failing over and over in 
a regular school program, thus be- 
coming potential dropouts. 

Two boys eighteen years of age 
were already dropouts. Each had a 
fourteen-year-old brother enrolled 
in our school. They became inter- 
ested and enrolled saying, “I want 
to enroll here because my younger 
brother likes school for the first 
time in his life.” A third boy almost 
eighteen had been out of school two 
years simply because there was no 
school program to fit his need. All 
three eighteen-year-old dropouts 
mentioned are adjusting well. 

The key objective of the center 
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is to teach the pupils a number of 
skills to enable them to secure gain- 
ful employment the year round at 
“part-time” or “seasonal” jobs rather 
than only three to six months’ em- 
ployment and six to nine months on 
relief. In other words, after learning 
four or five skills the individual may 
find employment in a glove factory 
in the winter, in a service station in 
the spring, in a cannery in the sum- 
mer, and a harvest field in the fall. 

In this center the pupil is taught 
how to get along with others after 
he is on the job, to be a contributing 
citizen in his community, and to 
spend leisure time wisely. He is en- 
couraged to establish and maintain 
individual health goals, to practice 
good personal grooming, to achieve 
basic academic skills in reading and 
writing, to develop arithmetic con- 
cepts and to develop moral and 
spiritual values. 


“Things We can Do” 

The greatest emphasis is placed on 
what the pupils can do, The pro- 
gram is not simply a “watered down” 
curriculum or repetitive drill on 
what the pupils cannot do, with 
hope that by some trick or magic 
they will learn a skill or attain some 
impossible academic achievement. 
The first day of school last year a 
pupil approached the teacher and 
said, “They say that we will learn 
things we can do here, and not just 
fail over and over on things we can 
never do. Is that true?” 

Pupils, who formerly were called 
retarded have actually shown that 
they have special abilities and could 
even be called gifted. Fred at eigh- 
teen could not read first-grade-level 
work. One day in industrial arts he 
designed and built a helpful gadget 
to be used in the plastic shop, which 
could not be bought on the market 
at any price. Who could deny Fred’s 
giftedness? At this point the teacher 
found a_ spring-board for Fred’s 
learning because she found the area 
in which Fred could feel success and 
could further stimulate him into 
broader fields of successful learning. 

The school provides opportunities 
for creativity and the assurance of 
personal worth as we learn together, 
helping students to become happy 
and useful in the community rather 
than to stand in idleness at the drug- 
store corner or in a “soup line” 
expecting a bonus from the taxpayer 
for being unemployed. 

It is our desire that this center 
will set off a chain reaction of inter- 
est for unlimited opportunities for 
the dropout boys and girls who so 
often have special abilities. 

Please! Don’t drop the dropouts. 





Fulton High School photo 
Seeing the need for a convenient con- 
tainer for nails, and other hardware 
used in the leather shop, a student 
designed and built the die for this 
plastic Lazy Susan and then made one 
for immediate use in the school shop. 
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The Role of the Teacher in Providing an 
Enrichment Program for the Gifted Child 


By MARY SINCLAIR STEVENS 


Fifth Grade Teacher 
Hobgood School, Murfreesboro 


Lea! role does the teacher play 
in presenting an enrichment 
program for the gifted child, or as 
the case may be, the gifted children, 
in her classroom? 

In attempting to answer this 
question, I found it necessary to 
read an abundance of material, writ- 
ten by experienced people, in the 
field of educating the gifted child. 
It would be presumptuous for a 
teacher with so little experience to 
pursue an answer alone. Instead, it 
seemed wise to take some of the 
thoughts, suggestions, illustrations, 
and even the dreams of these men 
and women, who have worked 
extensively with gifted children, and 
employ their experiences in helping 
us, as classroom teachers, unfold a 
workable, dependable conclusion to 
this old, but new, challenge. What 
role does the teacher play? 

From all I’ve read and heard, the 
teacher has the leading role, the 
center of the stage, after a child 
enters school. Like it or not, we 
must face it and accept it. True, 
there are many other leading charac- 
ters, so to speak—the parents, the 
school administration, the church, 
and the community. All of these are 
needed to provide for these children, 
but the teacher truly has the leading 
role in motivating her children to 
capacity, in presenting stimulating 
and challenging experiences, and in 
offering appropriate opportunities 
and encouragement. 

When each of us is confronted 
with the question, “What are you 
going to do about the gifted child in 
your classroom?”, we cannot simply 
ignore the problem hoping it will 
disappear. “For . . . the gifted child 
is just a persistent enough little 
fellow to keep tugging at our trouser 
legs and skirts and insisting, ‘I’ll be 
six years old only once! I need your 
help now!”! So what are we going to 
do about them? 

Some teachers will assert simply 
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“I can’t do it,” citing a long list 
of excuses including overcrowded 
classrooms, inadequate facilities and 
overtaxing clerical duties. Yet, the 
very nature of a teacher’s calling 
demands that he use every available 
method of helping children discover 
and develop their abilities. 


THERE are some steps which the 
teacher should take to discover 
gifted children in her classroom, and 
these may be listed as follows: 

Set up and maintain cumulative 
pupil records, 


Examine the child’s develop- 
mental history as supplied by par- 
ents. 

Administer intelligence tests and 
achievement tests, and interpret with 
care the results of such tests. 

Devise means of discovering and 
determining special abilities. 

Observe carefully the performance 
of children showing superior po- 
tentials, 

And last of all, she must note 
identifying personal characteristics. 
Now, for the most part, we do all 
these things. It is hoped that 
in the future, we may use them more 
effectively to detect giftedness. 

Suppose, just for a moment, we 
peep in on several teachers, in their 
classrooms, striving toward an en- 
richment program to assist the 
gifted child. Willard Abraham in 
Common Sense About Gifted Chil- 
dren describes five different ap- 
proaches.” In the first classroom, we 
see the teacher who really believes 
that children differ from each other, 
and who adapts the program to their 
abilities and needs on an individual 
and small group basis. She may 
never use the word ‘enrich’ but she 
does it just the same. 

In the second classroom, we see 
“the teacher who gives all the chil- 
dren one assignment and that one 
gets two because he’s so smart.” 


1Abraham, Willard, Common Sense About 
Gifted Children, New York, Harper and Brothers, 
1958, p. 142. 

2 Ibid., 82, 83 


In the third classroom, we see the 
teacher who uses “workbooks, seat 
work, and other varieties of busy 
work—to ‘kill time’. Used meaning- 
fully they can serve an excellent 
educational need, but as time-users 
they are futile replacements for 
activities that could be exciting and 
invigorating.” 

In the fourth classroom, we see 
“the overworked teacher prodding 
slow children up to an average they 
may not be able to reach,” sacrific- 
ing the bright for the dull. 

In the fifth classroom we see “the 
teacher who feels insecure or pushed 
by bright children, and who repays 
in terms of impatience.” 

Of these five classroom situations, 
which one was yours? I saw myself 
in all five. It is the hope and desire 
of most teachers to fit themselves 
into a classroom situation similar to 
the first example given, where the 
teacher recognizes the differences in 
her pupils and teaches them accord- 
ingly. 

“Enrichment cannot be separated 
from the skill of a teacher.” 3 


Ar this point we might want to 
ask ourselves the question, should 
we, as teachers, also be gifted, if we 
are to teach gifted children, and 
expect them to benefit from our 
teaching? What kind of person must 
we be? Gifted children themselves 
have been asked what kind of teacher 
they want most. From their answers, 
we can get a fairly clear idea about 
what qualities their ideal must 
Possess. 

“They want a friendly, alert, un- 
derstanding person, fair and helpful. 
They want consistency in their disci- 
pline. They want a person who is 
strong and healthy and has a 
sense of humor, They want someone 
who will let them assume some 
responsibility. They want someone 
who will give them challenging 
assignments and demand that they 
be completed; who will allow them 
to be different and not resent it if 
they know more about a subject 
than the teacher himself. They want 
to like and respect the person who 
teaches them and to regard him as 
an example.” + Is this order too big 
to fill? 


3 Tbid., 84. 

*U. S. Department of Health Education, and 
Welfare, Your Gifted Child, Social Security Ad- 
ministration, Children’s Bureau Publication No. 
371, 1958, pp. 37. 
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Drama for “Special” Children 


helps them to play successful roles in public. 


By MARY ANN ESTES 


Buena Vista School 
Nashville 


I’m Captain Hook, 
I’m Captain Hook, 
I’m looking for Peter Pan. 

So quoted the wicked pirate Cap- 
tain Hook, as he strode up and 
down the deck of his pirate ship 
looking for Peter Pan, much loved 
captain of the lost boys from Never- 
land, And the most interesting thing 
about this performance is that the 
players were S.M.R. (severely men- 
tally retarded) youngsters at Buena 
Vista Elementary School in Nash- 
ville. The school is a focal point for 
special education in the Nashville 
City System. Headed by Dr. Forrest 
Evans, supervisor, much interesting 
pioneering is done. Here too is a 
gold mine for research used by Pea- 
body College. 

This performance was the first of 
its kind in this educational area. 
Planned, promoted, and arranged by 
the teachers, Leona Hardy and Mel- 
ba Youngblood, it proved beyond 
question their unshakable belief 
that our trainable children can be 
taught to play a successful role in 
public. 

In pantomiming this story of age- 
less youth, the characters, especially 
Tinker Bell and Peter Pan were 
chosen with the children’s natural 
characteristics in mind. The hyper- 
active Peter Pan really lived his part. 
He literally flew to the arms of 
Wendy Darling to ask her to be 
mother to the “lost boys” from 
Neverland. 

Tinker Bell was a true “natural” 
for the part, since her every move 
is fairylike. She is high trainable and 
microcephalic. She skips and runs as 
others walk and has no fear of high 
places. She is indeed a lovable little 
personality. The pale green costume 
for Tinker Bell, color scheme and 
all, was designed for her by an 
actress who had herself played the 
part. Parents literally spent hours 
on costumes for their offspring. An 
active and cooperative mothers’ 
group is of invaluable aid in doing 
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everything asked for—and more, The 
privilege of seeing their own chil- 
dren perform before a public audi- 
ence, “just like anybody else” was 
a more than adequate reward. 

A few skeptics were present in our 
viewing audience. Those in our field 
of general education who thought it 
just couldn’t be done almost gaped 
seeing the orderly manner in which 
the entire performance was handled. 
This performance took place last 
Spring. These classes also have pre- 
sented “Three Billy Goats Gruff,” 
“The Night Before Christmas,” and 
more recently a memorable rendi- 
tion of the Nativity scene. Interest- 
ingly enough, the same youngster 
selected to play Peter Pan because 
of his natural bent to be highly 
active wanted so much to be a 
shepherd in the nativity scene that 
he was successful in restraining his 
desire to dance long enough to be 


a most realistic shepherd. Motiva- 
tion and desire are of paramount 
importance in working with our 
“special” children. 

As our principal, Leonard Gam- 
ble, stated in a recent newscast, “It 
is both a privilege and a challenge 
to work with the retarded child. One 
of our chief aims is to try to train 
for social adjustment, This we feel 
is a prerequisite to helping children 
establish status with their peers. We 
try to make it possible for every 
child to succeed in something, for 
when a child has confidence in him- 
self, he is ready to learn, to cooper- 
ate with others, to behave as a 
responsible individual. Our children 
are eager and willing, and it’s up to 
us to make our program interesting 
and beneficial to them.” 

At Buena Vista there is no ques- 
tion as to the status of our retarded 
children. 























I’ve been offered five scholarships to nursery schools 
because of my finger painting. 
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Progress—Slow But Sure 


An experiment in teaching reading at Robinson Junior High 
School in Kingsport proves that educable mentally retarded 
children make surprising progress when given remedial read- 


ing instruction. 


By NELLE HENARD McLEAN 
Teacher, E. M. R. Group 


PECIAL classes for the educable 

mentally retarded children in 
the Kingsport City Schools have 
been planned in a comparatively in- 
formal experimental fashion, 

The classes were definitely made 
an integral part of the school and 
not set apart. They attended assem- 
bly programs with the junior high 
students; they ate in the cafeteria 
with the other children; they had an 
art teacher and a music teacher; they 
were placed in gym classes with the 
other children; they heard all school 
announcements and were governed 
by the rules of the school, ‘The prin- 
cipal, faculty, and student body of 
Robinson School accepted these 
children in every way. This atmos- 
phere of acceptance made for an 
excellent learning situation because 
the children were so happy and so 
proud to be a part of the School. 

By the end of the first school year 
progress had been made in all areas. 
Much more progress than the teach- 
er had anticipated. The children 
liked school and had the feeling that 
they could learn after all. 

When the second year (1958-59) 
started we decided to try using the 
same remedial techniques in reading 
with the mentally retarded as were 
used with normal children. The 
teacher realized that a mentally re- 
tarded child learns to read at a 
slower rate than the normal child 
and that his reading would never 
be far advanced, but given remedial 
reading instruction, would the child 
make progress? The plan adopted 
was to test the ten children at the 
beginning of the school year. Stan- 
ford Achievement and Durrell Diag- 
nostic Reading Tests were given in 
September and early October. Spe- 
cific weaknesses were found and 
recommendations were made for 
correcting these weaknesses. 
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For teaching purposes, the chil- 
dren were placed in one group for 
teaching such exercises as word 
analysis—structural and _ phonetic, 
root words, prefixes, suffixes, com- 
pound words, rhyming words, con- 
tractions, word meaning, developing 
dictionary skills, syllabication, mark- 
ing vowels, improving interpreta- 
tion, comprehension, and sequence. 

The pupils were then divided into 
three groups for reading, spelling, 
and writing, designated as groups 
A, B, and C. Groups B and C re- 
quired very close supervision and a 
great deal of individual help, Group 
A was able to do independent work 
for the most part after the directions 
had been given. 

Many games and teaching aids 
were used to supplement the text- 
books and study books, These were 
carefully chosen to coincide with 
the exercises stressed each day. The 
children enjoyed using these games 
and they were excellent to follow 
up or review what had been taught. 
These aids were used consistently 
through the year. 

General purposes for reading, 
spelling, and writing were set up. 
Procedures to follow each week were 
determined to include all the pro- 
posed recommendations, This com- 
plete study, which gives weekly 
purposes, procedures, assignments, 
and materials used, may be found in 
the library at East Tennessee State 
College, Johnson City. 


Results of Tests 


I. Stanford Achievement Test 

The second Stanford Achievement 
Test was administered to the group 
on May II and 12, 1959, approxi- 
mately seven months after the first 
test was given and after remedial 
reading techniques had been used 
according to earlier recommenda- 
tions. Every child showed progress. 
In paragraph meaning the gain 
made in seven months was 1.8; in 





word meaning the gain was 1.4; 
average reading gain was 1.6, 

II. Durrell Analysis of Reading Dif- 
ficulty 

The second Durrell test was given 
early in May, 1959—seven months 
after the first test. In every case 
much improvement was noted in 
reading, spelling, word recognition, 
and word analysis. The average gain 
of the one year in the 
period of seven months, 

Spelling test. On the spelling test 
two, every child gained one year in 
the seven months period except one, 
This child spelled more words cor- 
rectly but the test did not measure 
beyond grade six. On test two, 
ninety-nine words were spelled cor- 
rectly. Most of the errors in spelling 
were made on endings. 

Writing. Handwriting had 
proved, 


class was 


im- 


Conclusions 

The children had definitely im- 
proved in reading. The most im- 
pressive gain was in the attitude the 
children had toward reading. Now 
the children enjoy reading because 
at last, they are having success, The 
feeling of futility which they had 
displayed at first was gone. The chil- 
dren now read independently and 
for pleasure. An improvement in all 
subject areas was noted due to the 
increased reading ability. 

This study proves that if remedial 
reading techniques are used consist- 
ently, mentally retarded children 
can be taught to read and they can 
progress to their ultimate reading 
level. They will progress more slow- 
ly than normal children and they 
will not progress as far. They can 
gain satisfaction in their school 
work, 


INDIVIDUAL DIFFERENCES 
[Continued from page 12] 
manner to develop that intellect; the 
child with superior manual dexter- 
ity would be guided in a way that 
would best exploit that dexterity, 
and so on. Each would be able to 
take the justified pride in his work 
that only fulfillment can give him. 
And last, guidance must not be an 
instrument, as it so often was during 
the period of toleration, directing 
children to accept their role in a 
society of carefully adjusted misfits. 
In the words of Willard Olson, “In- 
dividual differences are precious as- 

sets.” 
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Therapy for the Young Stutterer 


A Message for the 


By DR. SOL ADLER, Director 
Speech and Hearing Clinic 
East Tennessee State College 
Johnson City 


HEN A classroom teacher is 

confronted with a pupil who 
stutters, she is frequently at a loss 
to know what to do. (1) Is it best 
to ignore the problem? (2) Should 
the child be reassured by word or 
action that it does not matter if he 
has trouble talking in this class? 
(3) Would it be better to supply 
the words as soon as the interrup- 
tions are noticed? (4) Or should the 
teacher keep the child after class and 
explain that it will be all right for 
him to write his assignments; he 
need not talk unless he wishes. 

Many times, in an honest effort 
to lessen the problem, teachers are 
perplexed because the stutterer be- 
comes even more silent, more shy, 
less responsive to their efforts to 
help, and the troublesome interrup- 
tions get worse, 

During the past thirty years, the 
disorder has been subjected to a 
considerable amount of study in the 
scientific laboratories of universities. 
A few facts are now fairly well es- 
tablished. Among these, the follow- 
ing are perhaps the most pertinent 
for you: 


1. The handicap is not an in- 
dication of low intelligence. Those 
who stutter may score as high or 
higher than normal speakers, espe- 
cially when the tests do not depend 
upon oral responses. It is true, how- 
ever, that individuals so handi- 
capped may drop out of school early 
and reconcile themselves to jobs far 
beneath their capacities. 


2. It is not due to some organic 
defect of the structures used for 
speech. There is nothing wrong 
with the stutterer’s tongue, jaw, lips, 
throat, or breathing apparatus which 
may be said to actually cause the 
interruptions or blocks. 


3. Nervousness, shyness, timid- 
ity, and lack of confidence are 
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Classroom Teacher 


more often results rather than 
causes of stuttering. 


4. No single common factor has 
as yet been fully substantiated as 
the cause of stuttering. Instead, it 
appears to be the result, in the 
great majority of instances, of a 
combination of conditions. Each 
child needs to be studied and the 
stuttering understood in relation to 
his individual history. 

Although you are not expected to 
be a specialist in speech training, 
you can be a motivating force in 
the development of good speech. 
Since many classes contain children 
with speech handicaps, you can 
make a special effort to understand 
each handicapped child as a social 
being, who needs to feel that he 
belongs to the group and share its 
activities, regardless of his deviation 
from normal speech patterns. For 
those children who are under the 
care of a specialist, you can combine 
your efforts with those of the home 
and speech clinic in promoting max- 
imum carry-over of the special cor- 
rective program into everyday speech 
habits. Your close co-operation with 
the parents and speech therapist 
cannot be overemphasized. 


EXPERIENCE has shown that re- 
gardless of the type of cause of 
stuttering, certain kinds of manage- 
ment employed to help stutterers 
actually do them harm and increase 
the severity of the disorder. Please 
remember that stuttering is not a 
simple type defect. Because its origin 
is deep-seated, the stutterer cannot 
be aided by any one technique or 
formula. The goal of the classroom 
teacher is to help the child accept 
his stuttering so that he will enjoy 
participation in everyday classroom 
activities. There are several ways 
you can go about doing this: 


1. You can do much to modify 
or prevent the development of a 
personality problem frequently as- 
sociated with stuttering. 

In the early years of school, the 


young stutterer may not be sensitive 
to this difference in speech. But 
unless he is fortified against the kind 
of ridicule and teasing common 
among children, he may sooner or 
later develop a personality problem. 
The classroom teacher is with the 
child during more of his waking 
hours than any other one person. 
A great responsibility lies in your 
hands. You must remember that the 
other children in the classroom re- 
flect, to a great extent, your own 
attitude toward the child’s speech. 
Accept the child’s speech as his man- 
ner or talking; his speech should not 
be regarded as something that makes 
him totally different from other chil- 
dren. 


Poking fun at the child who has 
a difference, and particularly a 
speech difference, is common play- 
ground practice. If you can elimi- 
nate any teasing that might occur, 
so much the better. If you find that 
this is an impossibility, with the 
close co-operation of parents and 
the close supervision of the speech 
therapist, you can help the child to 
develop an “objective” attitude. The 
child can be taught to say, “Sure, 
I have a little trouble getting my 
words out once in awhile. Every- 
body does! Dad says it’s nothing to 
worry about.” Most teasing stops 
when confronted by such an atti- 
tude, and gains for the child com- 
plete acceptance into the group. 


2. Become aware of any per- 
a a that — 
themselves in inadequate s 
behavior. . oT 

(a) Does the child show that he 
feels insecure by appearing timid, 
self-conscious, and fearful? (b) Does 
he show that he underrates himself 
by withdrawing or acting the part 
of a bully? (c) Does he accept 
teasing? (d) Does he demand too 
much time in group discussion and 
conversation, or does he seldom 
talk? 

These are problems in which the 
speech therapist is interested. You 
can be a great help in becoming 
aware of these conditions and re- 
porting them to the parents or the 
speech clinician. It is in this way 
that we can best become aware of 
the child’s evaluation of himself. 
The child’s evaluation of himself 
determines his feeling of personal 
worth and affects his emotional 
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security. We must find out under 
what emotional strain or possible 
fear the child is functioning. 


3. You can help to give the 
child the “feeling of fluency.” 

There are certain conditions un- 
der which stuttering is reduced or 
absent. Not all of these conditions, 
however, apply to all stutterers, 
Through your close co-operation 
with the parents and speech thera- 
pist, we can determine those condi- 
tions which provide for fluent speech 
with a particular child. Fluency is 
often found in: (1) the recitation 
of memorized material, (2) choral 
reading, (3) singing, (4) dramatic 
play, (5) talking-writing exercises, 
etc. (By this we mean speaking to 
the accompaniment of bodily move- 
ment; such as explaining an arith- 
metic problem or the structure of 
a sentence as he writes it on the 
blackboard.) 

Because the handicap aspect of 
this disorder may develop from 
mismanagement of the child during 
the initial stages of stuttering, we 
feel that you should be forewarned 
of the ill effects of certain kinds of 


training. For this reason, we are in- 
cluding the following list of ‘‘Never- 
Never’s”! 

Never in the presence of the 
child, refer to him as a stutterer or 
to his speech as stuttering. The 
connotation of this word implies a 
“difference” which is an unhealthy 
one. 

Never call the child’s attention to 
his disorder. Above all, do not point 
it out to him as an abnormality that 
he must erase. 


Do not interrupt the child. 


Do not talk for the child when- 
ever communicative difficulty is evi- 
dent. 


Do not suggest other methods of 
talking which you think will make 
speech easier for him (such as talk- 
ing slowly, taking a deep breath 
before the words, thinking what he 
will say before he starts to talk, 
substituting another word for one 
on which trouble occurs, etc.) 

Do not ridicule the child when- 
ever blocks occur. 

Do not ask him to try harder to 
talk without stuttering. 

Do not reward him for fluent 


The Teachers’ Role in Education: 


His Rights and Responsibilities 


Education is every man’s birthright. 
Education is of prime importance in 
the success of any democracy. In an age 
when all nations claim to be governed 
for and by the people, individual citi- 
zens must not only be allowed to play 
a part in their country’s affairs, but 
must be enabled to do so effectively. 
Without education no one can partici- 
pate constructively in the civic or ma- 
terial life of his community, whatever 
other political rights and freedoms he 
may PoOsse€ss. 

To provide a satisfactory education, 
many things are necessary, but one 
alone is absolutely indispensable: the 
teachers. Without enough teachers, and 
good teachers, the finest buildings and 
the most expensive equipment become 
worthless showpieces. 

That there is a severe world shortage 
of teachers is common knowledge, but 
there is everywhere an even more serious 
shortage—that of well-qualified teachers. 
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All nations owe it to themselves and to 
each other to recognize this serious state 
of affairs, and to improve both the 
economic status and the standards of the 
teaching profession. 

Teachers must not forget, however, 
thet they have certain duties as well as 
certain rights. They have not only the 
right but also the duty to continue and 
improve their own education, and in 
turn to improve that of their pupils. 
They have the right to hold their own 
opinions. They have the duty to insist 
on freedom of opinion for others. They 
have the right to live free from serious 
material worries, so that they can more 
effectively perform their duty of com- 
batting the ignorance which condemns 
others to lives narrowed by the struggle 
for day-to-day existence. 

—Declaration approved at the 1959 
Assembly of Delegates of the World 
Confederation of Organizations of the 
Teaching Profession. 


speech and punish him for his diffi- 
cult moments, 

Do not require oral confessions of 
guilt (whereby emotionality be- 
comes attached to the speech act.) 

Do not penalize or punish the 
child when abnormality occurs 
(such as telling him to remain silent 
until he can say the word correctly) . 
Remember that he cannot control 
his stuttering. 

Do not require the child to talk 
when he is fatigued or excited. 


Do not attempt to make the child 
hurry when he is talking slowly 
(and vice versa) . 

The parents and speech therapist 
realize that your time is limited, We 
realize that you are unable to devote 
as much time to the speech handi- 
capped child as you probably de- 
sire. For that reason, we want to 
emphasize the fact that in treating 
the young stutterer, what you “do 
not do” is equally, if not more, im- 
portant that what you “do do.” By 
rigidly adhering to the list of 
“‘Never-Never,” you can be a great 
help indeed. 

Let us emphasize, however, that 
despite the fact that the young stut- 
terer must be treated with the great- 
est consideration and diplomacy, his 
speech must not become the grounds 
for determining his activities and 
behavior. He must be encouraged 
to carry his fair share of conversa- 
tion and schoolroom activity. Stut- 
tering should not be permitted to 
develop as an excuse for avoiding 
various responsibilities nor as a basis 
for self-pity. The speech deficiency 
is not sufficient justification for 
isolating himself from normal social 
activities, 

The teacher of the young stutterer 
has in her power the child’s entire 
emotional life and happiness. By 
correcting and laughing at him for 
his disorder or by permitting other 
children to do so, you may rob him 
of many of the possibilities for hap- 
piness that life holds. Perhaps the 
direction of a stutterer in your class 
will require more diplomacy, more 
patience, than you feel you should 
be asked to give. But to help lift 
the young stutterer out of the de- 
spair into which he is likely to fall 
is an objective that makes the strain 
and added worry and care seem very 
unimportant indeed. The presence 
of a stutterer in the classroom is a 
challenge that must be met. 
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Instruction and Guidance 


in the Elementary School 


Are They Synonymous? 


By ISHMAEL F. UTLEY 


Department of Education 
University of Chattanooga 


ARENTS send their children to 

the American public schools for 
the express purpose of having them 
inducted into American society. In 
other words, children are sent to 
school so that they may become ef- 
fective citizens. Furthermore, parents 
expect the schools to help their chil- 
dren live a better kind of life than 
has been their lot. 

The public schools then are dedi- 
cated to the proposition of improv- 
ing a way of life. On the basis of this 
reasoning it can be said that the 
elementary teacher’s function as re- 
lated to instruction is, to provide an 
opportunity for children of the 
elementary schools to develop those 
knowledges, attitudes, and skills 
necessary for successful living and 
the improvement of a way of life. 

Instruction would be a simple 
matter if American society were 
static in nature and if the schools 
were not committed to the concept 
of improving a way of life. The 
elementary teacher could spend his 
time teaching such basic skills as 
reading, writing, spelling, arithme- 
tic, etc. Developing correct attitudes 
on the part of students would be 
relatively easy in a society charac- 
terized by inflexibility. Such is not 
the case, however, since democratic 
society is in a constant state of 
change. 

The advance and achievements of 
science and technology have posed 
social problems which can be solved 
only by an expenditure of much 
time and effort on the part of 
democracy’s citizens working  to- 
gether. Also because these problems 
are sO numerous and varied, indi- 
viduals find it necessary to make 
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many choices as they go through life. 
Witness the adult who becomes 
frought with fear and uncertainty 
when forced to make a choice (de- 
cision) ! Hence it is imperative that 
elementary teachers make provisions 
for meeting these human needs in 
the performance of their job. If 
guidance and instruction are separ- 
ate job functions it can be said that 
the teacher’s guidance function is to 
provide an opportunity for children 
of the elementary schools to become 
progressively self-reliant in making 
choices and in the solution of in- 
dividual and group problems. 


Why Separate Instruction 
and Guidance? 


If the function of instruction is 
to aid students in successful living 
and the improvement of a way of 
life while guidance proposes to pro- 
vide opportunities for children to 
become progressively self-reliant in 
making choices and in solving in- 
dividual and group problems, then 
both functions compliment each 
other to the point of merging. Suc- 
cessful living is dependent on the 
proficiency of the individual in mak- 
ing wise choices. 

Likewise, the improvement of a 
way of life depends on how effective- 
ly individuals and groups solve their 
problems. The above statements in- 
dicate that instruction should be a 
process of guiding the students’ 
learning experiences as they attempt 
the solution of problems found in 
the democratic culture. 

Modern educationa! theory gener- 
ally contends that education is the 
reconstruction of experience. People 
gain experience and find the way to 
successful living through the solu- 
tion of individual and group prob- 
lems and the making of wise choices 
(decisions) . If this is true guidance 


a 


and instruction are synonymous 
terms since both function to help 
the individual become proficient in 
problem solving and making choices. 


Tools and Tasks 
as Concomitant Learnings 


The question is immediately 
posed: What of the basic skills such 
as reading, writing, spelling, arith- 
metic and so forth? These skills 
are not left out of the picture in this 
concept of teaching; instead, they 
are utilized and learned when they 
are needed in the solution of some 
problem. In this manner the funda- 
mental skills are related to pupil 
purposes (they are needed for a 
problem solution) and the belief 
is held that they are learned more 
easily in this type learning situation. 
The relationship of the tools of 
learning to lifelike situations (prob- 
lems) is seen by the learners; hence 
the tools of learning and the tasks 
for which they may be employed 
are concomitant learnings. 

At the elementary school level, in- 
struction and guidance have the 
same meaning in terms of the teach- 
er’s task of directing the learning 
experience of children. If education 
is the reconstruction of experience 
and learning is a process of obtain- 
ing meanings through the seeing of 
relationships existing in problems in 
the various areas of life, then the 
crux of the instructional process is 
guidance. 
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Distributed by NASSTA 
‘Sometimes | can’t help support- 
ing the idea that we would know 
full well what to do with our 
lives, if they'd let us!” 








Too Many Subjects 


foo many subjects are being taught in 
secondary schools of most countries—or 
too much of the subjects. That is the find- 
ing of a group of educators who have ex- 
amined the secondary curriculum problem 
at a recent international session in Paris 
convened by Unesco, and have suggested 
solutions. 

After a 12-day meeting at Unesco House, 
the International Advisory Committee on 
the School Curriculum reported: “There 
is, generally speaking, overcrowding of the 
curriculum in most countries and often a 
lack of adaptation to individual needs and 
differences.” 

Correction of that situation might be 
effected by various methods, depending on 
local conditions, the committee says, but 
this observation is added: “This cannot be 
achieved unless educationists give up the 
idea that knowledge is synonymous with 
education or culture, or that the greater 
the amount of knowledge, the more edu- 
cated will be the student’s mind. What is 
important is not courses, but 
the quality of the educational process and 
of the experience gathered from various 
sources inside and outside the school.” 


additional 


The Committee pointed out that in the 
“almost new world” created in the last 
century there has been a great increase of 
knowledge in all fields, and the complexity 
of modern life calls for increased knowl- 
edge. Crowding the curriculum is not the 
way to meet that exigency, in secondary 
schools, the committee warns. 

“Perhaps a way out may lie in the di- 
rection of introducing better methods of 
teaching, which will give the student a 
mastery over the tools and techniques of 
learning and train his capacity to learn 
independently,” says the committee. “The 
emphasis should shift from filling the 
basket of the mind to that of training 
the mind into tempered steel which can 
cut its way through irrelevant accumula- 
tions.” 

Homework for the student 
mended as one of the ways of lightening 
the burden of teaching—provided it is not 
overdone and is not mere routine work. 
Another way is use of a school library 
if it has interesting and stimulating books 
that will help to teach a child to study. 

Concerning school time for pupils’ 
special interests—some of them in the field 
of craft work and useful in an era of 
technology—it is urged that these not be 
considered full-fledged subjects like his- 
tory or literature or physics, “which have 
a wider and deeper bearing on life and 
culture.” 

The elective system is upheld as a means 
of lightening the secondary curriculum, 
but “reasonable options” are held neces- 


is recom- 
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sary rather than haphazard choice so that 
there will be a balance between general 
and specialized subjects in the student's 
classes. 

The Committee is of the opinion that 
“if one child finds his best expression 
through arts and music, another through 
crafts and practical work, a third through 
science and literature, there is ne reason 
why these different cultural resources 
should not form a prominent part in their 
education.” 

To determine the application of that 
principle, with regard, to local conditions, 
a well-organized guidance and counselling 
system would be useful to help the stu- 
dent to make his choice, the committee 
finds, and it is urged that: “Such a service 
should be established in all countries.” 

The assembled educators used as a basic 
consideration, in talking about easing the 
load of instruction, their conclusion that 
real purpose of schooling, at the 
secondary stage at least, is education of 
the mind: “The training of the child’s 
capacity to learn intelligently and to un- 
derstand, within his limitations, the world 


the 


snisrtnutit 
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of ideas and the world of men and things.” 


They said that they had no intention 
of belittling knowledge, which, “acquired 
with precision is an _ in- 


actively and 


” 


dispensable tool for life. 


But knowledge is mainly a tool, for 
achieving the growing 
and giving him an insight into the world 
. which in this sense includes 
the aptitude to go straight to the es- 
sentials, to have a courageous and intel- 
ligent mind capable of making the right 
life.” 


child’s purposes 


of culture 


choices in 

Ihe conclusions recommendations 
reached in the Paris meeting are made 
known through educational circles for con- 
sideration by educators in various parts of 
the world who must prescribe secondary 
In mentioning the goal 
of insight culture, the committee 
stated in direct language: 


and 


school curricula. 


into 


“If this principle is fully and sincerely 
grasped, teachers and educational authori- 
ties will not implacably insist on the con- 
clusion of so much subject matter in the 
curriculum that it will burst at the seams. 
In a chastened mood they may even be 
persuaded to break down the ‘imperialism’ 
of various subjects which fetters the free- 
child the teacher alike.” 


dom of the and 
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Teacher Salaries 


Average Salary Earned * 


State Salary Schedule 


= (Including local Bachelor's Degree Master’s Degree 
= Year supplements) in. ax. Min. Max. 
= 1948-49 $1581.48 $1530 $1746 $1755 $2025 
= 1949-50 1937.16 2007 2241 2250 2538 
1950-51 2003.13 
1951-52 2079.63 2007 2322 2250 2646 
1952-53 2379.96 
a 1958-54** 2792.59 2230 2580 2500 2940 
= 1954-55 2824.79 = 
= 1955-56 $051.50 2250 3000 2520 $360 
1956-57 3174.33 
= 1957-58 3427.45 2400 3150 2670 3510 
= 1958-59 3538.32 2450 3200 2720 3560 


* Source: Annual oper + Ppa a State Department of Education 


** Tenth month salary adde 


Teacher Training * 
1958-59 Teachers 


1948-49 Teachers 


= Training Number Percent 
= Ph.D. 7 .03 
= Master’s 1525 6.77 
= Bachelor's 8772 38.95 
= $§ Yrs. College 2226 9.88 
2 Yrs. College 5659 25.13 
1 Yr. College 1385 6.14 
Less Than | Yr. 2950 13.10 





=i MECOLEVEEDUELLEETDL ETT PENOOD ELTA HUUANES 


* From The Intercom, State Department of Education, September 1959 


TURUNEN 


Difference, °49-°59 





Number Percent Number Percent z 
29 a + 22 + .17 
5034 17.30 +3509 +105 2 
17,265 59.35 +8493 +20.40 = 
2607 8.96 +- 381 — 92 2 
3412 11.73 -2247 —13.4 =£ 
276 95 -1106 — 5.19 =z 
169 1.61 -2481 —11.49 & 
MIA Wes 
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The Teacher 5 Bookshelf 


Louise MEREDITH 


Supervisor, Instructional Materials and Libraries 
State Department of Education 


For Younger Readers 


The Careless Kangaroo, by Earle 
Goodenow. Illustrated by the author. 
Walck, 1959. $2.75. Grades 1-2. This pic- 
ture-story book of fun and fancy tells about 
a kangaroo in Australia who forgets every- 
thing—even where she left her baby. 


Every Child’s Story Book: A Horn 
of Plenty of the Best Reading for Boys 
and Girls, selected by Margaret Martignoni. 
Illustrated by Gioia Fiammenghi. Watts, 
1959. $3.95. Grades 2-5. Here is an an- 
thology of favorite reading for children, 
which includes selections of lasting value: 
whole stories, complete chapters from 
longer books, folk tales, nursery rhymes, 
poems, and riddles—all chosen for enjoy- 
ment of children. 


Excuse Me! Certainly, by Louis Slo- 
bodkin. Vanguard, 1959. $2.75. Grades 1-3. 
This is a companion volume to Mr. 
Slobodkin’s Thank You—You’re Welcome. 
Willie White, who was not polite, learns 
from his neighborhood friends—and chiefly, 
the policeman—that courtesy can be fun. 


Father Bear Comes Home, by Else 
Holmelund Minarik. Illustrated by Maurice 
Sendak. Harper, 1959. $2.19. Grades 1-3. 
Father Bear returns from a fishing trip 
and joins his family in a marvelous home- 
coming. Children in the first and second 
grades will laugh over his method of 
banishing hiccups, and other amusing in- 
cidents. 


Our Friend The Forest, by Patricia 
Lauber. Illustrated by Anne Marie Jauss. 
Doubleday, 1959. $2.00. Grades 4-6. This 
simple explanation of the life cycle of a 
forest emphasizes its immense value and 
contribution to daily living and the neces- 
sity for forest conservation. 


The Year The River Froze, by Chris- 
tine Govan. Illustrated by Mary Stevens. 
World, 1959. $2.75. Grades 4-7. More than 
anything in the world Linda and Sally 
wanted the river to freeze. This charming 
turn-of-the-century story has a sctting in 
a small Tennessee town on the Mississippi. 


For Older Readers 


Alaska, U.S.A., by Herb and Miriam 
Hilscher. Photographs. Little, Brown, 1959. 
$4.50. Grades 9-12. This sourcebook on the 
new state includes information about every 
aspect of Alaskan life. It tells about social 
life and community organizations. It de- 
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scribes the geography of the country and 
the areas which specialize in mining, farm- 





ing, etc. Detailed information about home- ' 


steading in the Northland is also included. 


America And Its Presidents, by Ear! 
Schenck Miers. Portraits in color by Stanley 
Dersh. Grosset & Dunlap, 1959. $4.95. 


Grades 7-12. Here are the major achieve- | 
ments throughout the entire life of each | 
president, discussed against the background | 


of the historical period in which each of 
the executives lived. The author has made 
a real contribution to young people's 
understanding of the history of our nation 
and their own magnificent heritage. 


Bartholdi And The Statue of Liberty, 
by Willadene Price. Rand, McNally, 1959. 
$2.95. Grades 5-8. This is the story of our 
Statue of Liberty and of a remarkable 
French sculptor, Auguste Bartholdi, whose 
devotion to liberty led him to give a large 
share of his life to this project. 


Blood Brothers; Four Men of Science, 
by Emma Gelders Sterne. 


Illustrated by | 


Oscar Liebman. Knopf, 1959. $3.00. Grades | 
5-8. Here is a dramatic presentation of | 


the fact that blood is the carrier of life. 


Four great men who recognized the im- | 
portance and need of knowledge and | 
research of blood, and made important con- | 


tributions are: William Harvey, Marcello 
Malpighi, Karl Landsteiner, and Charles 
Richard Drew. 


Let’s Visit Pakistan, by John C. Cald- 


well. John Day, 1959. $2.95. Grades 5-8. | 
The author explores both East and West | 
Pakistan for young readers and shows the | 


importance of this young nation. He de- 


scribes the great civilizations that once | 
existed along the valley of the Indus | 


River, explains how Pakistan came to be 


a Moslem nation; and the problems of | 


Pakistan are fully treated. 


Stories Of Favorite Operas, by Clyde 


Robert Bulla. Illustrated by Robert Galster. | 


Crowell, 
author has presented twenty-three stories 
on which the musical dramas are based. 
The composers represented cover the field 


1959. $3.75. Grades 5-up. The | 


well, from Mozart through Rossini and | 


Gounod to Puccini and Richard Strauss. 
A brief introduction to each opera gives 
its origin and tells about its first per- 
formance. 


CURRENT AS 
TODAYS NEWS 





THE MACMILLAN 
SCIENCE LIFE SERIES 


by Barnard and others 

A science action program that 
teaches scientific facts, concepts, 
and methods through direct experi- 
ence. Health and Safety develop as 
practical applications of science. 
Teachers Annotated Editions supply 
comprehensive teaching suggestions 
and ideas for enrichment. 


PHYSICS— 


A MODERN APPROACH 
by Elliott - Wilcox 

A new text with unequalled supple- 
mentary pr > eer wad 20- 
glossary with of 600 
terms; text page pone Pes 
keys to pronunciation. Nowhere 
else will you find such a complete 
set of reference aids combined with 
an outstanding text. 


FAMILY MEALS 
AND HOSPITALITY 


by Lewis and others 


A colorful new edition with mod- 
ern nutritional material, self-con- 
tained recipe unit; new i 

market guide; guide t to freezing, 
canning, and preserving; budgetin 
time and money; food f, ce ant 
fallacies; meals for senior ae 
of the family; and a maid shelf 


for unexpected guests 


CLOTHING CONSTRUCTION 
and WARDROBE PLANNING 


by Lewis and others 

All the features that made the 
original edition an international 
success PLUS up-todate informa- 
tion on fabrics, more help with 
clothes for the whole family, and 
comparative budgets for two typi- 
cal American families. 











Your Macmillan representative 


in Tennessee is: 
RAYMOND DIXON 
Box 206 
Trenton, Tennessee 
The Macmillan 
1360 Spring Street, N.W 
Atlanta 9, Georgia 
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Good Athletes 


SIT 
RIGHT 


Stand Right and... 





< LIKE 
THIS 








NOT 
LIKE 
THIS 























One of 4 attractive full-color Posters from our new 


1960 Posture Package. FREE to you! 


“Worth paying 
money for...but 
they’re FREE!” 


Teachers who have seen this 
great new series of posture 
posters for 1960 have said this. 
They're in full-color with 
large illustrations, short mes- 
sages, and the art of good 
posture is spelled out in 
simple terms for the first time. 
For both the physical and 
intellectual development of 
your students, you cannot af- 
ford to be without this new 
Posture Package. Send for 
yours today, it’s free! Just 
give us your name, school, 
address, and we'll mail them 
to you, postpaid. Nothing to 
buy — nothing else to do. 


AMERICAN 
SEATING 





American Seating Company 
Grand Rapids 2, Michigan 


Send FREE Posture Package to: 


Name 


foal 
The standard by which all public seating is measured 
GRAND RAPIDS 2, MICHIGAN 








School 





Address 











People—Events—Ideas 


Names in the News 

Roy Dowdy, superintendent of Lebanon 
City Schools, is one of forty American 
school administrators selected to participate 
in the Seminar in Comparative Education 
under the International Exchange Program 
of the Department of State. Mr. Dowdy 
will spend March and April in Norway and 
Italy studying educational, economic and 


| political systems. 


E. Bruce Heilman bursar of Peabody 
College has been appointed coordinator of 
higher education and special schools in the 
State Department of Education, a position 
that has been vacant since 1956. 

Sarah Woodward Whitten has been ap- 
pointed state supervisor of modern foreign 
language instruction under Title III of the 
1958 National Defense Education Act. 

M. Grace Barnes, formerly a teacher of 
vocational home economics at Holston High 
School in Sullivan County has been ap- 
pointed assistant supervisor of the school 
lunch program in the upper East Ten- 
nessee area. 


Eugene L. Pearson, director of research 
and statistics in the State Department of 
Education from 1932 to 1934, rejoined the 
department in November as research and 
publications specialist. 





Dr. Spivey 


| U.T. Vice-President 


On February 15, the University of Ten- 


| nessee will have a new academic vice-presi- 


dent, filling a position that has been vacant 
since the death of Dr. Eugene A. Waters 
in December, 1956. 

Dr. Herman E. Spivey, nationally known 
educator, comes to the Knoxville campus 
from his position as dean of the Graduate 
School at the University of Kentucky. He 


had previously served on the faculties of 
the University of Florida and the University 
of North Carolina. 

Dr. Spivey, 52, was born in Hemingway, 
S.C., but was reared in Falcon, N.C. He 
earned the A.B., A.M. and Ph.D. degrees at 
the University of North Carolina. 

Prominent in the American Association 
of Land Grant Colleges and State Univer- 
sities, he is currently chairman of the 
Council of Instruction and a member of 
the Executive Committee of that organiza- 
tion. He has also been chairman of the 
association’s Council on Graduate Work. 

Dr. Spivey has been on four foreign 
assignments. In 1954 he was chairman of a 
team which surveyed universities in Yugo- 
slavia. In 1955 he was a Fulbright lecturer 
at the University of Rome, in 1956 a 
Smith-Mundt lecturer in India, and in 1957 
an inspector of a foreign aid project at 
the University of Indonesia. 

An officer in the Navy for three years 
during World War II, Dr. Spivey enlisted 
as a lieutenant and mustered out as a com- 
mander, having served in both Atlantic and 
Pacific operations. He is at present a cap- 
tain in the Naval Reserve. 

Head of the English department at U.K., 
before his appointment as graduate dean in 
1950, Dr. Spivey is author of six books and 
pamphlets and more than 200 articles deal- 
ing with English and American literature. 

He is a member of Phi Beta Kappa, 
Omicron Delta Kappa, the Newcomen So- 
ciety, the Bibliographical Society of Amer- 
ica, the American Studies Association, and 
the Modern Language Association. 


Travel to Los Angeles 
the Most Economical Way 


For those fortunate Tennessee teachers 
who are planning to attend the NEA con- 
vention in Los Angeles, June 26-July 1, or 
those who are deciding whether they can 
afford to go, some information on travel 
cost might be welcome. 

Round-trip bus fare from Nashville is 
$104.89, and the trip can be made in two 
and one-half days or with such stopovers as 
are desired. 

rhe trip by railroad coach is now $122.32. 
First class fare is $163.08 with pullman 
births, roomettes, or bedrooms available at 
extra cost. Time for a direct trip is some- 
what less than three days. 

Airline round trip fares begin at $205.92 
for tourist class. Regular first class is 
$269.17. Flying time is seven or eight hours. 

All figures include tax and are subject 
to change. 

A bus or plane could be chartered if a 
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__ABC Science Textbooks on the Adopted List in Tennessee _ 


ABC SCIENCE SERIES 


Available eee 


WORLDS OF SCIENCE 
(Applied Science) 


Bush and Thompson 


Grade 11 or 12 
Available .. . 


Teacher’s Manual and Key 


Representatives: 
Jack W. Adkins, 120 McClure, Clarksville, Tenn. John D. Wootten, 403 Lake Circle, Lafayette, Tenn. 





Jacobson, King, and Killie 
Adventures in Science, Grade 7 Available . . . 
Broadening Worlds of Science, Grade 8 Workbook (Teacher’s Key) 


Guided Activities for Worlds of Science 


BIOLOGY 
Lauby, Silvan, and Mork 


Teacher’s Guide and Key 


Teacher’s Guide and Key for each text 
Set of Filmstrips (in preparation) 


ABC HEALTH SERIES, 1959 Copyright 
Brownell, Evans, and Hobson 


Grades 1 through 8 
Available .. . 


Teacher’s Guide for each text 


A pamphlet, “Recent Developments in Science,” is 


available annually, free of charge, in class quanti- 
ties to users of any ABC science textbooks. 


American: Book Company $300 Pike Street, Cincinnati 2, Ohio 











BASIC TEXTS 
FOR A 


MODERN SCIENCE 
PROGRAM 





165 Luckie St., N.W. 
Atlanta 3, Georgia 
e = e 
Represented by 
John T. Burrus 
Box 118 


Franklin, Tennessee 











SCIENCE IN DAILY LIFE, New Edition 


Curtis ¢ Mallinson 


Sound general course in the essentials of physics, chemis- 
try, biology, geology, meteorology, astronomy, and physi- 
ology. Workbook. Tests. 


BIOLOGY — THE LIVING WORLD 
Curtis * Urban 


Stresses understanding of scientific method and attitudes. 
Amply illustrated. Provides for individual needs. Work- 
book. Tests. 


HIGH SCHOOL PHYSICS, Revised 


Blackwood ¢ Herron « Kelly 


Thorough standard course with full treatment of nuclear 
physics. Special techniques to make subject understand- 
able. Workbook. 2 sets of Tests. 


LIVING CHEMISTRY, 2nd Revised Edition 
Ahrens * Bush ¢ Easley 


Covers the fundamentals, using a personal problem ap- 
proach. New material on atomic energy, etc. 
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HELPING 
YOU TO ENJOY 


BETTER SECURITY 


Educators “LIVING SECURITY” 


provides money when you're disabled 
by sickness or accident—protects your 
savings for long-planned dreams. 








SOME OF THE 


42 
TENNESSEE 


EDUCATION ASSOCIATIONS 
PROTECTED BY EDUCATORS: 


Polk Co. 


Elizabethton Washington Co. 





Sevier Co. Hamilton Co. 
uderdale Loudon Co. 
Cocke Co. Hawkins Co. 
Carter Co. Greene Co. 
Campbell Co. 








With Educalors Group Protection: 
YOU ARE PAID monthly income... 


both at home and in the hospital. 


YOU CREATE your own flexible 


plan—to fit your group’s special needs. 


YOU PROTECT your dependents 


with hospital-surgical coverage if desired. 


YOU ARE COVERED during your 


authorized leaves and vacations — 
worldwide! 


YOU ENJOY special Educators pro- 


tection when you retire from teaching. 


YOu CAN JOIN your Educators 
Group without health questions . 

(1) during Group installation periods, or 
(2) if you’re a new teacher 


“Should Our Faculty Have Educators 
Group Protection?” 


FF 


Write for FREE 
FOLDER about 
Educators 


ee 
4 









Group plans. 
Study the facts. 
No obligation. 


“Gentry Hale, 
State Mor. 
Nashville 


F" MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. “7 











I P.O. Box 149 LANCASTER, PA. | 
9 (0 Please mail your free folder about §f 
i GROUP PROTECTION .. . without obli- rT 
gation. 
Bo | want to join the Educators Group in i 
2 my school. Tell me how to apply. i 
i Name ....... i 
Address 7 
i ee: | ee “4 
School > 
ao ae oe oe ee as es 
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| 1,000 high schools. 


| secondary schools. 





sufficient number of teachers are interested. 
A bus could be chartered for about $85 per 
person. Five days would be allowed for the 
trip to Los Angeles by way of Denver and 
Salt Lake City and six days for the return 
trip by way of the Grand Canyon and 


Albuquerque. Tour accommodations in 
double hotel rooms would cost $40 per 
person. 


A plane could be chartered for $150 to 
$175 per person, depending upon the 
number. 

Charter commitments must be made well 
in advance. Those interested should con- 
tact the TEA office as soon as possible. 


“Project Talent”’ 


Dr. Louise W. Cureton, psychologist, 
Knoxville, has been named a regional co- 
ordinator for Project Talent, the forth- 
coming national census of aptitudes and 


abilities of high school students. 





| 


Dr. Cureton who lives at 1846 Prospect | 


Place, Knoxville, is the Administrator for 
the Tennessee (Eastern) area, with key 
responsibility for working with the local 


school superintendents and principals of | 


the schools which are being selected for 
participation in this inventory of talent. 


Project Talent, a survey carried out by | 


the University of Pittsburgh, and supported 


by the United States Office of Education | 
| and other government agencies, will ad- | 
minister a special set of examinations and 


questionnaires to students in approximately 
These schools are being 


selected as representative of all American | 


The purpose is to make 
a National Census of aptitudes and abilities, 
providing needed information for those 


responsible for educational planning. 


UNESCO Fables for Children 


The story of a boy and girl, Peter and 
Betty, 
India and spend a day with two Indian 
children, Ram and Leela, is told in a colour 


filmstrip recently issued by Unesco. The 


who make an imaginary flight to | 


young Indians show the visitors their games | 
and dances, explain to them the history of | 


their ancient monuments, and take them 
to see the dam their father is helping to 
build. The day concludes with the group 
listening to a favourite Indian fairytale. 


The filmstrip is the second in a series | 


entitled “Unesco Fables,” intended to give 


young children an idea of the culture of | 


various Eastern countries. Each colour film- 
strip is accompanied by a booklet contain- 
ing a commentary and notes for the speaker, 
available in English, French and Spanish. 

Two more “Unesco Fables” with settings 
in Iran and Japan are now being prepared. 

Further information about the series can 
be obtained from the Visual Media Divi- 
sion, Mass Communication, Unesco, Place 
de Fontenoy, Paris, 7e. (UNESCO) 
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HELPING 
YOU TO TRAIN 


BETTER STUDENTS 
Educators “VOCATIONS & EDUCATION” 


posters, published monthly through 
May, dramatize the value of education 

. and inspire students of all ages 
to more earnest study. 





The Lessons We Leara tn School Mele Us Achieve Success 

















EDUCATIONAL AIDS 


(1) Colorful “Vocations and Educa- 
tion” posters, 914 by 12 inches, high- 
light aptitudes and education necessary 
to become scientist, physician, teacher, 
etc. Written for students’ understand- 
ing and interest by Dr. S. June Smith, 
prominent child psychologist. No com- 
mercialization. 

(2) “Leaders in Achievement” poster 
provides space for deserving students’ 
names to be lettered by teachers. A 
dignified, inspirational way to glorify 
student achievement. No commerciali- 
zation. 





Write for free copies for bulletin boards 





MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. = 
P.O. Box 149 
LANCASTER, PA. 


Educational Service Dept. 


Please send me free and without obligation: 


(10 “Leaders in Achievement” poster 


Your Name 





Name of School oi clwidl ciple 
School Address locesabiliei 
City and State 





i 
| 
| 
(0 Latest ‘Vocations and Education” poster { 
| 
t 
{ 
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Refugee Year Teaching Kit 


To help schools do their part during 
World Refugee Year, July 1, 1959 to June 
30, 1960, the United States Committee has 
prepared a teaching kit which includes a 
teaching guide and pamphlets. The guide 
contains references to material that will 
make the topic meaningful to students and 
describes projects a school can undertake. 
The teaching kit is available from the 
United States Committee for Refugees, 11 
West 42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. 


Informed Opinion Against 
Confusion 


Phi Delta Kappa International asked its 
top officials to offer informed professional 
opinion to a public confused by today’s 
school issues at its recent biennial council 
in Columbia, Missouri. 

The move gives a new direction to policy 
of the 80,000-member organization, accord- 
ing to Billy E. Smith, delegate from 
Memphis State University Campus Chapter, 
Delta Omicron. Mr. Smith is a teacher at 
Sherwood Junior High School in Memphis. 
The council approved a proposal to back 
the Murray-Metcalf Bill for increased 
federal support for education, established 
a commission to recommend governmental 
and other action to combat juvenile de- 
linquency, and established a Citizen's 
Award to be given to a lay person who 
makes significant contributions to the cause 
of free public education. And it asked its 
chapters to organize lay-professional con- 
ferences on educational research to promote 
acceptance of proved new techniques in 
teaching. Fraternity chapters were also 
urged to study such matters as merit rating 
and teacher preparation. 


Growing Pains 

Memphis is again one of the 10 fastest 
growing school systems in the nation ac- 
cording to a recent survey. 

With a percentage increase of 3.8 percent 
over the enrollment in September of 1958, 
Memphis remained in the position of the 
sixteenth largest school system in the 
country. 


TV in Education 


Teachers who have been wondering 
about the place of television in education 
now have a thoughtful answer in a new 
publication, Interaction in Learning: Im- 
plications for Television. 

This booklet is a report on a seminar 
at which program planners and producers, 
curriculum workers, classroom teachers, 
college professors, and educational psychol- 
ogists got together to talk over the prob- 
lem—and the opportunity. 

As might be expected, there are no 
simple answers. Yet the book does explore 
the various approaches which might be 
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Most Reading 


is done within 
20 inches, NOT 20 feet! 


Your students do most of their work (read- 
ing, writing, studying) within less than an 
arm's length. Why, then, ONLY check their 
vision at 20 feet? Many do, you know. 


Near vision, binocular co-ordination and 
field of vision are major visual capabilities 
and should be checked. Learn more about 
how to recognize your students’ visual prob- 
lems by sending for the two pamphlets listed 
below. 

Teachers’ Guide to Visual Problems 
and 


Do You Know These Facts About Vision and 
School Achievement? 


(please state your school and grade) 
Oo} a Ol a 8 |) | — i — @) oe a — 9 oe 


903 DUPONT BUILDING 
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used to overcome the principal limitation 
of television in education—the initial lack 
of a stimulus-response situation, the “feed- 
back” between teacher and pupil which 
is an essential part of the learning process. 
(Order from NEA 
Visual Instructional Service, 1201 Sixteenth 
Street, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. $1.) 


Test “Coaching” 

The Trustees of the College Entrance 
Examination Board have noted with con- 
cern the increasing tendency of secondary 
school students to seek assistance of special 
tutors or of special drill at school in the 
hope of improving thereby scores earned on 
College Board examinations. The Board 
has now completed three studies designed 
to evaluate the effect of special tutoring 
or “coaching” upon the Scholastic Apti- 
tude Test, the basic test offered. A fourth 
study has been conducted independently 
by a public high school with the coopera- 
tion of the College Board. 

“The evidence collected leads us to con- 
clude that intensive drill for the Scholastic 
Aptitude Test does not yield gains in 


Division of Audio- 


scores large enough to affect decisions 
made by colleges with respect to the ad- 
mission of students. Of the two parts of 
the test, the verbal part seems almost 
totally insensitive to drill, while the math- 
ematical part for some groups may, with 
effort, be raised by so little, perhaps an 
average of 25 points on a 600-point scale, 
that it is not reasonable to believe that 
admissions decisions are allowed to turn 
on such slender differences. It is important 
to note that the tests are merely supple- 
mentary to the school record and other 
evidence taken into account by admissions 
officers. 

“We have said nothing about the tests 
of achievement in specific school subjects. 
These have not been studied in the same 
way as has the aptitude test. We do know 
that these tests do a modest but useful job 
of measuring learning of the material 
tested. We suspect that the question of 
coaching for these tests is a matter of 
choosing a method of teaching the subject. 
We cannot believe that drill on sample 
test questions is the most productive 
method available.’—From a statement by 
the Trustees of the College Entrance Ex- 
amination Board 





LET’S PEER INTO 
THE FUTURE 


[Continued from page 7] 

ment in the Retirement System, and higher 
standards for teachers. Someone, some- 
how, sometime must face up to the fact 
that we cannot operate our schools effec- 
tively without increased appropriations. 
Teachers must be paid in line with teachers 
in other states and in line with business 
and industry. The increased enrollments 
in grades 1-12 must be provided for. This 
requires more teachers, more buildings, 
more equipment, and more of everything 
it takes to operate a school. The colleges 
and universities of the state have not yet 
reached the peak of their enrollment and 
funds will have to be provided to take care 
of these institutions. 

The gains have been great, but the needs 
are greater still. The citizens and taxpayers 
of Tennessee must realize that if the econo- 
my of the state is to make greater gains 
the people must be educated. If industry 
is to be attracted to our state, we must 
have good schools. When the people decide 
that education is indespensible and is go- 
ing to cost more money, it will be pro- 
—F. E. B. 


vided. 
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This book 


transforms facts into concepts 


which is just another way of saying if gets ideas 
across to the student. With the exception of 
necessary technical terms, words are familiar. 
Illustrations are drawn from everyday situations. 


LABORATORY AND WORKBOOK UNITS 
TESTBOOK IN CHEMISTRY 


Silver Burdett Company 


3272 PEACHTREE ROAD, N.E., ATLANTA 5, GEORGIA 


@ivartceay 





New World 


of 


Bernard Jaffe 
Revised Edition 


| 
Representative: 
JACK W. DRAPER 
Nashville 
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GIFTED TEACHERS | 
FOR ALL CHILDREN 


[Continued from page 9] | 
gifted teacher, is that “spark” of | 
enthusiasm that goes with the love | 
of teaching. This may be hard to 
measure, but children, parents, ad- | 
ministrators and teachers themselves 
know which teachers have _ that 
“spark.” 


How Do We Get Gifted Teachers 


It would be hard to say just when 
a gifted teacher really begins train- 
ing. It most likely begins when he 
himself first enters school. It has 
long been said that we teach as we 
were taught. If this is so, then the 
future teachers in America are the 
children in our classrooms today. It 
is indeed the greatest compliment of 
all when young children say that 
when they grow up they want to be | 
a teacher. Unfortunately, there are 
few who have this feeling. | 

The development of good teachers | 
in college must begin at the time 
education majors are selected. The 
education department has, in too 
many situations, been merely a place 
in which students turn when they 
either did not know what they 
wanted to do, or wanted insurance 
against the possibility that they 
might someday have to support | 
themselves. Teaching is as much a | 
































Distributed by NASSTA 
“Well ol’ bard ol’ buddy — what 
shall we do for immortality 
today?” 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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Gentlemen: Yes, send me 


NAME _ aie 


18 fascinating science readers 
for the elementary classroom! 





WEBSTER PUBLISHING COMPANY 


1154 Reco Avenue 





LIBRARY @ $8.39 each. | understand this price includes postage. 


° St. Lovis 26, Missouri 
sets of the WEBSTER CLASSROOM SCIENCE 





SCHOOL _ 





ADDRESS __ 





CITY 


ZONE STATE 

















GUADALAJARA 
SUMMER SCHOOL 


University of Arizona will offer, in cooperation 
from Stanford University and 
Mexico, July 4—Aug. 12, art, 
folklore, geography, history, language & literature 


with professors 
Guadalajara, in 


courses. Tuition, board & room, $2.40. 


Write Prof. J. B. Rael, Box 7227, Stanford, Calif. 








IF JACK OR SUE NEEDS HELP 


TRY 
Multiplication drill record $1.00 
Reading record and basic word list $1.00 


Handbook of Remedial Reading Materials $1.00 
PRACTICAL AIDS COMPANY 
Estacada, Oregon 
No charge for our catalog of more than 300 instruc- 

tional items. 














MAKE MONEY WRITI 


-»-Short Paragraphs! Hundredsof beginners 
now making money wri short I 
tell you what to write, and how to sell; 
and supply list of editors who buy from be- 
ginners. No tedious study. Write to sell, right 
away. Send for free facts. BENSON BARRETT, 

St., Chicago 26, Ill. 
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Dept. 160-0, 1464 N. Clark 








to 
capture 
and hold 
interest 
in 
science 


edition of the series. 


information—and a Teacher’s 





HEATH ELEMENTARY SCIENCE 


1959 COPYRIGHT 


Herman and Nina Schneider 


PUPILS in grades 1-6 discover that science can be fun—that it is a 
part of their lives. Here are books that turn questions into discov- 
eries, curiosity into understanding, enthusiasm into knowledge. Up- 
to-date material on space and nuclear energy is included in the new 


TEACHERS appreciate the numerous auxiliary materials which accom- 
pany the program. For each grade there is a Teacher’s Manual—full 
of concrete suggestions for presentation, plus supplementary science 
Edition. 
has been made especially for this series. 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


280-282 Spring St., N.W., Atlanta 3 


A set of outstanding films 











BERLOC Quick-Change 
BULLETIN. BOARD 





10,000 SIGNS IN ONE 
CHANGE YOUR MESSAGE IN MINUTES 
Completely packaged including metal 
file box and 150 aluminum 6" letters 
ready to install: i 
STURDY ALUMINUM CONSTRUCTION © 

. . . STEEL TRACTS 

Choice of baked enamel colors: Red, Blue, White, 

Green, Yellow, Black, Brown & Maroon 

GUARANTEED AS REPRESENTED OR MONEY RE- 

FUNDED. 

Delivery anywhere in USA within 10 days after re- 

ceipt of order 

ALL HARDWARE AND INSTALLATION INSTRUC- 

TIONS FREE! 

{| BERLOC MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
13623 Crenshaw Bivd., Hawthorne 30, Calif. 
TO ORDER: Send check or M. O. 25% deposit 

| for C.O.D. Calif. Resid. add 4% state tax. | 
Shipped F.O.B . Hawthorne Calif. (Weighs 5 
approx. 1% Ibs. per sq. ft.) Fill in coupon in- 











Take Maupintour to the Holy Land! 


MIDDLE 
EAST 


Join an American conducted tour visiting Egypt, 
Lebanon, Syria, Jordan, Kingdom, Israel, Greece, 
and Italy, plus a Greek Isle Cruise, the Oberm- 
mergau Passion Play, and Russian Extensions. 
Frequent departures. 26 days, $1557 from New 
York. Flying Sabena. Planned and directed by 
Harriet-Louise WH. Patterson. 





| Visit Russia with Maupintour! 


SOVIET 
UNION 


Choose from 17 to 72 day, all-inclusive American 
conducted tours visiting Russia plus Eastern and 
Western Europe. Several tours visit Bulgaria and 
Roumania and include Dalmatian Coast and Black 
Sea Cruises plus the Obermmergau Passion Play. 
College student, teacher, thrift and first class 
tours. From 


Sse «SON ey 





Ask your travel agent or write 
Meiva A. Oldham, Maupintour, 























I SIGNATURE & DATE 
Free color brochure upon request. 








Iaicating choice of size and colors. | Meneame’ B. ont. N. W., 
Fore a $159.50 8 ft.x45”—$169.50 I GS S 
6 .x45”— le .x45”"— . 
1 10 ft.x45”—$179.50 12 ft.x45”—$199.50 | Mau intour 
IFILL IN COLOR CHOICE: 1 | 
| Background __________ Border l 
{Nie — ee —— | 
*(Brown or Maroon not available for numbers) | 
NAME I MRE EN RT 
ADDRESS ! 
CITY ____ ZONE ___ STATE l 
| 
! 
= 








EUROPE 


We'll see the usual plus Russia, Scandinavia, 
Yugoslavia & N. Africa. A different trip—for 
the young in spirit who don't want to be herded 
eround. Also shorter trips. Budget priced. 
UROPE SUMMER TOURS 





E 
255 Sequoia, Box S$ — Pasadena, California 








~Saravaos oa 

















dedication as any other profession. 
Only those students should be al- 
lowed to major in education who 


can demonstrate a definite reason 


| for selecting this major. 


The training which is received in 


| college must be aimed at developing 


gifted teachers rather than merely 
developing good teachers, The good 


| teacher is no longer good enough. 
| Excellence must be our goal for the 


future. 

The student teaching experience 
must be under a gifted teacher. 
There has been too much laxity in 


| assigning student teachers into situa- 


tions where they are under less than 
gifted supervision, The justification 


| has been that the student in some 


negative way learned how not to do 
things. Unfortunately, when the 


| teacher in training knows no other 


way to handle a situation but a poor 
way he has observed in student 
teaching, he most likely will resort 
to this poor method himself. 

The initial experiences under 
close supervision with help fror 
principals and supervisors and other 
teachers are vitally important to the 
development of gifted teachers. Too 
often the beginning teacher who 
might well have become a gifted 
teacher is left to flounder through 


/ an unhappy first year experience. 


In many instances these teachers 
withdraw from the teaching profes- 
sion, disillusioned because it is not 
what they had hoped it would be. 
It is the responsibility of those 
teaching in colleges to display that 
inner joy of teaching which will in- 
dicate we teach because we love to 
teach. 


Why Identify Gifted Teachers? 


Merely identifying gifted teachers 
is not enough. Recognition and 
praise of gifted teachers is long 
overdue. But the goal of identifying 
gifted teachers is not primarily for 
the benefit of the gifted teacher. The 
purpose of identifying the gifted 
teacher is to provide a model which 
will help poor teachers to become 
good teachers. It has been said that 
the future of our country depends 
upon our ability to identify and pro- 
vide for our gifted children. To an 
even greater extent the future of our 


| country depends upon our ability to 


identify and develop more gifted 
teachers. 
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Audio-Visual Aids 


MARVIN PRATT 
Director, Audio-Visual Aids 
Nashville City Schools 


@ The Bill of Rights—Its Meaning To- 
day is a series of five, color filmstrips for 
junior and senior high school students. 
Citizens of a mythical city enjoy all the 
rights that accompany American citizenship 
except those guaranteed by the Constitu- 
tional Amendments. Each filmstrip is de- 
signed to create full understanding of the 
original causes that made the amendments 
necessary. “True to life” situations give 
dramatic impact to each story. Each film- 
strip has questions for thought and discus- 
sion. The individual titles of the filmstrips 
in this series are: 

The First Amendment—A newspaper 
editor loses his fight to prevent a single 
state religion and is denied the rights of 


free speech, peaceable assembly, and the | 


petition of redress. 

The Fourth Amendment—A citizen, 
wrongly accused of being involved in a 
crime is harassed by the police through 
repeated arrests, seizures of property and 
possessions. 

The Fifth Amendment—The story of how 


a man is forced to admit a crime he did | 


not commit. 

The Sixth Amendment—This story is 
about a man wrongly held for an assault 
and robbery charge. 

The Eighth Amendment—Excessive bail, 
enormous fines, and cruel and unusual 
punishment are the lot of a citizen who 
merely fails to signal a left turn. 

This series was produced by Creative 
Education, Inc. and is distributed by In- 
ternational Film Bureau, Inc. 


@ The Life Cycle of the Mosquito is a 
twelve minute, B & W film that describes 
the structure and feeding habits of the 
mosquito. In this film for high school 
science and biology classes, we follow the 
complete life cycle, from the egg stage to 
the emergence of the adult mosquito. 
Characteristic feeding positions of the fe- 
male mosquitoes are illustrated along with 


interesting shots showing the female's ab- | 


domen swelling as her meal of blood proc- 
esses. (Young America Film distributed by 
McGraw-Hill Text-Films Company.) 











If my son driving you crazy 
perhaps i can help you: I’m 
a psychiatrist ... 
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A COMPLETE HEALTH PROGRAM 








FOR ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


The NEW ROAD TO HEALTH Series 


Outstanding Features: 


V Experienced Authorship 


V A Total Health Program 
Physical, Mental, Emotional 
and Social Health 


V Positive Motivation 


\ Complete Teachers’ Editions or Man- 
uals at Each Grade Level 


FOR HIGH SCHOOL 


YOUR HEALTH, Today and Tomorrow 


V Real Motivation 

\ Wealth of Illustrations and Diagrams 
V Total Health Content 

\ Abundant Exercises and Activities 


For a Complete Health Program It’s LAIDLAW 
Your LAIDLAW Representative 
POLK E. MOORE 


LAIDLAW (E®@ BROTHERS 


Thatcher and Madison 
River Forest, Illinois 
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| “fer the Young 
of All ages” wired Ly Ay 
| 27th Year 31398 51898 
by Aw from 
RS 105 Departures. 11 itineraries. 


ORIENT 8-63 days $998 
> AFRICA — 25-67 Days *1794 
> SOPACIFIC 30-63 days $1398 














Group or independent 
$ 


EUROPE — 24-80 Days 








| SELL VINTEX PRODUCTS | 


Schools all over the country are piling up BIG 
TREASURIES by selling the Vintex top quality 
tionally kn id cloths. 


14-72 Days SRRC 


10-44 Days $998 

















918 Days 5269 own househ Choice of 10 
tate folders desired items—money bock guarantee. Write for full 
Agent STUDENT TOURS: Low-cost details and sample dish cloth to: 
sd a ~teeryumee™ 08 Oey Eorepecn VINE ASSOCIATES, BEVERLY 91, N.J. 
co 57070 tha inch, Sineeier Wom ES. Serving nationo! organizations for over 30 yeors 
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SCIENCE KIT — Recommended by Science 
Text Publishers, ACE! and 32 State Depts. of 
Education, SCIENCE KITS are found in schools 
in every state. 

The original, complete, portable laboratory for 
elementary schools, it contains over 80 pieces 
of quality apparatus, manuals (text-correlated) 
and Blough & Blackwood's Teaching Elementary 
Science. $39.95. 


SCIENCE KIT, JR. — Portable laboratory 
with all the equipment needed for successful 
science instruction from kindergarten through 
Grade 3. Teacher's Manual of Experiments and 
Teaching Elementary Science Bulletin included. 
ACEI recommended. $21.75. 


SCIENCE KIT LAB — for the enlarged 
science programs in elementary and junior high 
school. Sturdily constructed of maple, the cab- 
inet has a heat and chemical-resistant top; 
stainless steel sink; plenty of storage space; 
bulletin and peg board; three electric outlets; 
4” rubber-tired, ball-bearing wheels (two 
equipped with swivels and brakes for easy 
positioning). $279.00. 


Set “B” — 134 pieces of equipment 
<< 





e School Science Equipment — 
chemicals, apparatus, 
teaching aids. 

e Many available under NDEA 
— Title Ill. 


| 


A 
I 
. 





Set “A” —19 pieces of the finest quality 

apparatus — ideal for elementary schools. selected especially for Junior H. S. use. 
$59.50 $99.50 }]| 

Science Kit will save you time...effort...money 


@ Freight Not Included in Above Prices. @ CURRENT Price Catalogs Available on Request. 
@ Replacement Service — send for free circulars. 


Seruing Educators Stuce 1959 q 
BOX 69 — TONAWANDA, N. Y. : 





SCIENCE KIT, Inc. 








JUST PUBLISHED 


NEW HISTORY OF NASHVILLE 


NASHVILLE, Its Life and Times 


By 
Jesse C. Burt, Ph.D. 





Illustrated, Indexed Price $3.95 


Here is a book that tells the Nashville story from the beginning to the 
events of late 1959. It was written by a competent, nationally-known 


historian. 
Few cities have a more colorful history than that of the capitol of the 
volunteer state of Tennessee. 


PUBLISHED BY 


TENNESSEE BOOK COMPANY 


Nashville | 


P.O. Box 367 
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@ Electricity: How to Make A Circuit 
is a science film for primary grade children 
explaining how a dry cell battery works, 
what causes a short circuit, the differences 
between high and low voltage electricity, 
and how switches are used to break and 
connect circuits. The film stresses the im- 
portance of safety in handling any kind of 
electricity and explains that dry cells are 
useful for experiments with electricity. Even 
though this film is for primary grade use, 
it will be helpful in the middle grades. 
(il Encyclopaedia Britannica 
Films) 

@ First Aid on the Spot shows six com- 
mon injuries and disabilities and the ap- 
proved Red Cross techniques for handling 
each case. The film provides demonstrations 
of caring for wounds, burns, and shock, of 
splinting, controlling bleeding, and admin- 
istering artificial respiration by two meth- 
ods. (10 min. B & W. E.B.F.) 

@ Drive Defensively demonstrates a series 
of typical driving situations, the basic 
principles of defensive driving, and how a 
good driver must anticipate the mistakes 
of other drivers. The photography is ex- 
cellent and many of the views are from 
the driver’s point of view. (11 min. B& W 
or color. E.B.F.) 

@ Alcohol and Narcotics Series is com- 
posed of four color filmstrips designed: 


minutes. 


1. To teach the fundamental facts about 
beverages narcotic drugs— 
their nature, their effects upon the body, 
and the consequences of their use. 


and 


2. To help students understand that al- 
coholism or drug addiction is a form of 
illness, and that is a health responsibility 
of the individual, family, and community. 

3. To help young people analyze, discuss, 
and formulate desirable attitudes about the 
use of alcoholic beverages. 

4. To help young people achieve a defi- 
nite “hands-off” attitude toward narcotics, 
and to help them develop a desirable at- 
titude about strict law enforcement for 
control and prevention of addiction. 

This is an excellent series of filmstrips 
that present factual information in an in- 
teresting way. This set of filmstrips will 
implement units of study now being used 
in many school systems. (McGraw-Hill) 





Yours 


Be the 
new materials offered by advertisers in THE 
TENNESSEE TEACHER. Write the advertisers 
or use the convenient coupon below. 

101. Army Occupations and You. A com- 
prehensive reference handbook explaining 
hundreds of Army job training opportuni- 
ties. For teachers and guidance counselors. 
(Department of the Army) 





fer the Asking 


first in your school to secure the 
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102. Now You Can Pick Your Vocational 
Training. A 16-page booklet providing a 
simplified description of the Army “Choose- 
it-Youiself” Vocational Training System. 
This new enlistment option allows quali- 
fied applicants to choose technical training 
before enlistment. Indicate quantity de- 
sired for senior young men including some 
who did not finish high school. (Depart- 
ment of the Army) 

104. Helpful Materials for Menstrual Ed- 
ucation. Indicate quantities of booklets 
desired for each age level. 

a. “You’re A Young Lady Now” is an 
illustrated booklet for girls 9 to 12. 

b. “Very Personally Yours” is an_illus- 
trated booklet for girls 12 or over. See ad 
in this issue for ordering free film produced 
by Walt Disney Productions and other ex- 
cellent teaching aids. (Kimberly-Clark 
Corporation, Educational Dept.) 

113. New Posture Posters provide a dif- 
ferent approach to teaching the funda- 
mentals of healthful posture. Set of 4 in 
full color, plus Good Posture Award badge, 
appeal to boys and girls kindergarten 
through high school. (American Seating 
Company) 

13. Catalog of instructional materials. 
Lists rocks, grains, nature study materials, 
seashells, colored cards, inexpensive science 
equipment and kits and many other items. 
(Practical Aids Co.) 

16. Facts about writing short paragraphs 
for profit. (Benson Barrett) 

39. Webster Number Line A_ special 
teaching device which can be used by 
teachers to clearly show pupils all the 
basic arithmetic steps: addition, subtrac- 
tion, multiplication, and division. It is de- 
signed to be tacked or taped above the 
chalkboard and is a perfect device for 
helping teachers lead boys and girls to see 
that arithmetic has meaning and is ac- 
tually challenging and enjoyable. (Webster 
Publishing Co.) 

45. Science Kits for elementary, junior 
high, and primary grades. Provide labora- 
tory equipment, etc. See ad in this issue 
for Science Kit, Inc. 

58. Russia by Motorcoach A folder de- 
scribing a 17-day program of traveling 
overland between Helsinki, Moscow and 
Warsaw. Shows complete itinerary, offer- 
ing a choice of 36 different departure 
dates. (Maupintour) 

63. Brochure on a different kind of tour 
through Europe and a corner of Africa. 
Describes itinerary and gives costs for 20 
countries in 70 days, summer 1960 (Europe 
Summer Tours) 

74. Folders. Well illustrated and with 
complete itineraries for tours Around the 
World, Pacific Circle, Africa and Holy 
Land. Indicate your specific interest. (Sita) 

77. Folder which outlines courses offered 
in Summer School at Guadalajara, Mexico, 
accredited program of the University of 
Arizona, (Prof. Juan B. Rael) 
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a Fashion Show of 


This fashion show of Great Women 
gives your girls chance to model 
and do what they naturally enjoy. 
Boys can rig stage sets, run record 
machine, turn on spotlights, etc. 


Keep show as simple as you care 
to, or go in for a real production. 
It’s the idea that is the teaching 
aid. Also, such a show originating 
in your classroom could be ex- 


Here's educational fun program— 


great Vlome 


source material from history and literature 





panded to, interesting visit to 
other rooms, or used for assembly, 
PTA or Mother’s Day program. 


Divide class into groups. Each 
group chooses a famed woman, 
does research on her, writes short 
commentary on her life, times, 
dress. This is read by commenta- 
tor as model passes. 


Point out style features showing 








costume as related to life and 
times. Use music records to 
heighten interest. Costumes are 
made from ‘‘what have you’’, 
borrowed or concocted out of 
colorful crepe paper. 
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The bit of sweet 
so satisfying yet 

never rich or filling 

and the smooth pleasant chewing 

of lively Wrigley'’s EZZZZzaa> Gum 

give you a natural little pickup. 

Helps you feel relaxed, refreshed. 
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| where more than one copy is available. 4¢ is enclosed for each number circled. | 
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CHARCOAL BROILED 
STEAKS, CHOPS 
AND SPECIALTIES 


Nightly entertainment 
provides a gala atmosphere. 





The DINKLER- 
ANDREW JACKSON 
NASHVILLE 


ON WOMBLE 
Vice President and Manager 











TEACHERS NEEDED 
FOR SUMMER JOBS 


Over 1,000 employers, throughout 
the United States, have requested 
that Teachers contact them for em- 
ployment this summer. Teachers 
are needed to fill jobs in resorts, 
resort hotels, summer camps, 
amusement parks, state and na- 
tional parks, motels, restaurants, 
business and industry, ranches and 
other organizations. 


A list of these organizations, the 
name and address of the employing 
official, the positions available, and 
the salaries offered are contained 
in the all-new 1960 edition of the 
Summer Employment Directory. 
The price is $3.00; there is no other 
cost to teachers. 


To: National Directory Service 
Box 65, Winton Place Sta. 
Cincinnati 32, Ohio 


Please send me the 1960 Summer 
Employment Directory No. 18. I 
enclose $3.00. 


Name 
Address 
RES 
(please print) 








Zone____ State. 
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With the ACE 


Our Work is Eternal 


A thought for the day in keeping with the program planned sets the tone 
for each meeting of the Henry County Branch of ACE. The following one 
by Barbara Bagget according to Mrs. Charles G. Neese, Paris ACE president, 
“is the sort of thing we are doing.” Other members will find it inspiring. 


Ir we work upon marble, it will 
perish: upon brass, time will efface 
it, but if we work upon immortal 
souls, if we imbue them with prin- 
ciples, with the just fear of God and 
love of our fellowmen, we engrave 
on these tablets something which 
will brighten to all eternity.” 

In these words Daniel Webster 
gives us the key to the proper atti- 
tude toward our profession. What 
we did today in our classrooms will 
forever effect the lives of those chil- 
dren. What we do each day is etched 
on the human soul—our work is 
eternal. 

What attitude then should we as 
teachers take toward our profession? 
Teaching is an art. It is not a field 
of work to be entered into because 
we can think of no other work that 
appeals to us. It should be entered 
into with joy and dedication, be- 
cause we feel that it is right for us, 
because we have something to offer, 
because God calls us to it. Ours is 
a profession of high calling, a pro- 
fession in which we take pride.. We 
should be proud and happy to say 
“T am a teacher.” 

We should not take teaching light- 
ly. We have a serious and a great 
responsibility. We guide the activi- 
ties of these children in our care, we 
teach them more than factual know]- 
edge; we teach attitudes, principles, 
we mold lives, we mold their very 
lives. Each day that we walk into 
our classrooms we should realize the 
enormity of our task. 

Each day is new and different and 
exciting, for teaching is not a prepa- 
ration for life; teaching is life! 

Now that we have established an 
attitude toward our profession, what 
are some of the elements of teach- 
ing? First, we need factual knowl- 
edge of the subjects we teach and 
knowledge of the skills we teach. 
Second, we need to feel a love for 
those in our care, a concern for 
them, a vital interest in them. Third, 


we need an understanding heart. 
There is no greater gift that a teach- 
er can possess than understanding. 

To understand is to put ourselves 
as nearly as possible into the place 
of another. In understanding there 
is gentleness and kindness. We can 
each recall incidents in our own 
lives when teachers have been in- 
considerate and lacked understand- 
ing. We or others were hurt and 
perhaps it left a deep mark upon 
our lives. On the other hand, we 
remember special teachers who were 
thoughtful and they had under- 
standing. We expect understanding 
from our friends; can we do less for 
our pupils? 

Frank Simond has aptly described 
the work of a teacher: 

‘“... if a Burbank is enraptured 
with his work of transforming a 
worthless desert cactus into an edible 
fruit, or in producing a sweeter rose 
or a fairer lily; if those and other 
workers whose names are legion 
revel in the love of their work, then 
by what term shall we designate the 
joy that should be the teacher’s who 
works not with mere fossils, nor with 
bugs or beetles, nor with birds, bees, 
or flowers, but with the child who is 
at once the most complex, the most 
plastic, the most beautiful, the most 
wonderful of all God’s crcations. 
Yes, it is a wonderful thing to be a 
teacher; it is a great thing to teach 
school.” 
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Summer Study in Air-Conditioned Comfort 





MAIN LIBRARY—air conditioned. _ EDUCATION BUILDING—air conditioned. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF TENNESSEE 


At Knoxville, "Where Lakes and Mountains Meet’ 


The University of Tennessee had summer students These new buildings have been added to other 
in mind when plans were made for the Claxton summer school attractions of the University's 
Education Building and the large addition to the Knoxville campus: a wide diversity of course 
James D. Hoskins Library. Both of these build- offerings, an excellent faculty, and unusual recre- 
ings are AIR-CONDITIONED. ational opportunities offered by both lakes and 
mountains. 
FIRST TERM: June 13-July 19 SECOND TERM: July 20-Aug. 24 


UNDERGRADUATE AND GRADUATE COURSES IN: 


EDUCATION BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION | 
ARTS AND SCIENCES ENGINEERING 

AGRICULTURE LAW 

HOME ECONOMICS SOCIAL WORK 


Write for SUMMER QUARTER BULLETIN 


Dean of Admissions, The University of Tennessee, Knoxville 
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AIRPLANE TABLE AVAILABLE 
WITH TOPS 21” x 42”, 
21” x 48”, 24” x 48” 


NUMBER 44 CLUSTER CHAIR. 
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ONE — 12 DESK 
TOP SIZE 18” x 30” 














With this combination by 
American Desk, teacher 
can coordinate two groups 
at once... without added 
confusion. Separately or 
in combination, the sturdy 
One-12 and Airplane Desks 
are the most versatile 
units in America. Used 
together the class can be 
divided into private study 
and work-groups... 
bringing organization to 
even the most crowded 
classrooms. 

For Competent Assistance, 
Complete Details, ask Your State 
AD Representative. 


MASSEY SEATING CO. 


160 Hermitage 
Nashville 10, Tenn. 


american desk 


MANUFACTURING CO. 
TEMPLE, TEXAS 








